EXPELLERS 


More than Meet 
Competition 


M° ERN Competition is 
steadily increasing. Yet in full 
pace with modern competition are 
new inventions and new methods 
that enable progressive, fore- 
sighted men to keep ahead of 
their competitors. . 


The most important advance- 
ment in the meat packing 
industry is the saving made 
possible in the dry rendering 
process by the new Anderson 


R. B. Crackling Expeller. 
An Expeller offers you: 


Magnetic Removal of Metal, 
6 tons pressure per square 
inch; Constant rate with 
forced feed; Automatic Lu- 
brication; One-fourth easier 
accessibility; Special G. E. 
high torque motor; Regu- 
lation of amount of oil in cake by 
amount of power; Push button con- 
trol; Three times the strength, yet 
the same weight; Timken Roller 
Bearings running in oil and Re- 
placement of the old cone point 
with a new choke arrangement. 


Mail us a postal today describing your plant’s 
pressing needs for our estimate on the 
saving you can make in 1929 


1946 West 96th Street 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


«« Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here Is Where Price Lists Mean Something 


Trade Practice Code Backed Up with 
RulesThat HaveTeeth in Them Adopted 
by Oil Refining and Shortening Trade 


What would it mean to the 
meat industry if everyone op- 
erating in a specified territory 
knew the price of meat products 
asked by each of his competitors 
in that territory? 

Someone may say “It’s out of 
the question to make such an ar- 
rangement.” But is it? 

The Shortening and Oil Di- 
vision of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association has 
done this very thing in carrying 
out its interpretation of the code 
of trade practices adopted by the 
association at its meeting at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on July 23, held under 
the chairmanship of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

At that time representatives of 
practically the entire cotton oil 
industry undertook to put into 
force a trade code that would 
eliminate many of the abuses in 
the industry, and place it on a 
sound economic basis. 

Rules With Teeth in Them 

Immediately following the 
adoption of this code, steps were 
taken to put it in force—to “put 
teeth into it.” 

A Shortening and Oil Division 
was established by manufacturers 
and dealers in vegetable oils and 
shortenings, and the trade code 
Was adapted to that portion of the 
Industry having to do with the 
sale of the refined oil. 

Thus far 17 leading manufac- 
turers and distributors of short- 
ening, cooking oil and salad oil— 


comprising the greater part of the 
business—have agreed to mer- 
chandise their products in com- 
pliance with this trade code. 

In addition to outlining stand- 
ard trade practices to be followed 
by those subscribing to the code, 
provisions are made by which cur- 
rent market conditions will al- 
ways be known by all who are in- 
terested. 


Each manufacturer can make 
his own prices and maintain these 
prices. But in order that all may 
be informed, the prices and terms 
of sale are submitted to the secre- 
tary of the division, who in turn 
makes them public, for the bene- 
fit of all who have agreed to op- 
erate under the code. 


Price Shading is Prevented. 


Each time prices are changed 
and the company’s salesmen have 








A Cure for 
a Bad Habit 


that will not bear 


consumers. Business is coming to 
appreciate this fact. 

The Shortening and Oil Division 
of the Interstate Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ As proposes to solve 
-one of those vexed problems—that 
of price—in this manner: 

When a manufacturer changes 
his price list the ed price 
will be made public at once. Every- 
one will know the market and will 
operate accordingly. 

The meat packing industry has a 
bad price habit that needs correct- 
ing. Here is an object-lesson for 
packers to think about! 























been notified, the changed prices 
are made public immediately. 

In other words, salesmen are 
not given a free hand in the ma- 
nipulation of prices. They must 
operate on the prices and terms 
furnished them. 


Could such an arrangement be 
made in the meat packing indus- 
try? It would save packers a lot 
of grief. 

There might be a feeling in the 
beginning that this would ruin 
trade in some territories. It 
might, but it would be the kind 
of trade the individual company 
and the industry generally would 
be better without. 


Cuts Out the Rebate Evil 


Another item of this oil code 
is that the entire consideration is 
included in the price of the prod- 
uct. That means that no commis- 
sion, bonuses, rebates or subsi- 
dies are given in any form. That, 
too, might take a burden from the 
shoulders of some operators. 


There is such a close parallel 
between the conditions which the 
trade code adopted by the Short- 
ening and Oil Division of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers As- 
sociation is designed to correct, 
and those prevailing in the meat 
industry, that the code is here re- 
produced in full. 

A close study of it—with care- 
ful consideration of how such a 
code could work to the advantage 
of the meat packer and the en- 
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tire meat industry — is com- 
mended to all in the industry. 


Oil Trade Code of Practice 


The Shortening and Oil Division of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers As- 
sociation announces its Code of Trade 
Practices as follows: 

“The Refiners’ Division of the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers Association 
beileves that, as the agency which buys 
the cottonseed oil and manufactures it 
into products of great value to man- 
kind, they fill a necessary and proper 
function in relation to important food 
products, and are entitled to a fair re- 
turn for such services. 

“They owe a duty alike to the mills 
which supply the oil and to the con- 
suming public which buys the products 
thereof. 


“That duty includes the obligation to 
pay a fair price for the raw material, 
to manufacture efficiently, to eliminate 
waste, to sell the products at a fair 
price, to develop new uses, to approve 
and encourage sound and fair trade 
practices, and to condemn and prevent 
bad and unfair practices. 


“In order to perform that duty it is 
advisable to encourage proper econo- 
mic and ethical principles in the in- 
dustry, to the end that competition may 
be known and constructive, and not se- 
cret and destructive. 


Rules for Selling. 


“With these purposes in mind the re- 
finers therefore declare that it is good 
practice in the sale of salad and cook- 
ing oil in bulk, and of shortening other 
than specialties, to the wholesale and 
manufacturing-consuming trade, to 
abide by the following principles: 

1. In order that current market con- 
ditions may be known at all times by 
all who are interested, each time prices 
have been changed and the sales rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturer so 
changing its own prices have been noti- 
fied, such changed prices shall be made 
public immediately. 

2. Prices are a matter of individual 
judgment and are to be determined by 
each manufacturer for himself. No 
manufacturer is or should be under ob- 
ligations to change or maintain his 
prices to meet the wishes or views of 
any other manufacturer or group of 
manufacturers. 

8. No sale shall be entered without 
authorization and definite commitment 
at the time by both parties thereto. All 
sales shall be for a specified quantity 
of a specified brand or grade at a speci- 
fied price for a specified time of ship- 
ment, entered into and carried out in 
good faith between buyer and seller 
and not subject to cancellation. 
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No Commissions or Rebates. 

4. The entire consideration shall be 
included in the price. No commissions, 
bonuses, rebates or subsidies of any 
kind are to be paid or allowed to cus- 
tomers or their employees, whether in 
the form of allowances for advertising, 
for freight or drayage on deliveries out 
of customers’ own stocks, or otherwise. 


5. Terms of sale on shortening and 
on oil in barrels and drums shall be 
no more favorable than thirty days net 
with 1% discount allowed for cash if 
paid within ten days. Oil in tank cars 
shall be sold for net cash on delivery, 
or sight or arrival draft terms. 


Territorial Price Regulations. 


6. (a) In the southeastern states, 
that is, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and States and parts of States south 
thereof and east of the Mississippi 
River, sales of shortening and oil in 
bulk to the jobbing trade shall not be 
made for shipment beyond ten days 
from date of sale, and when made for 
shipment from seller’s plant or from 
stocks located at factory points to job- 
ber’s stocks, shortening, but not oil, 
may be protected in price against the 
seller’s own decline on jobber’s unde- 
livered balance for a period not to ex- 
ceed eighteen days from date of sale. 

(b) In the southwestern territory, 
that is, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
that part of Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, sales of shortening and 
oil in bulk to the jobbing trade shall 
not be made for shipment beyond fifteen 
days from date of sale and when made 
for shipment from seller’s plant or 
from stocks located at factory points 
to jobber’s stocks, shortening, but not 
oil may be protected in price against 
the seller’s own decline on jobber’s un- 
delivered balance for a period not to ex- 
ceed thirty days from date of sale. 

(c) In the Pacific Coast States, that 








Packers’ Convention Number 


Mail for THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER during the past week has been 
flooded with complaints of subscribers of 
failure to receive the issue of October 27. 

This was the 1928 Packers’ Convention 
Number—264 pages—the biggest issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER ever 
printed, and the most important and valu- 
able publication of its kind ever put forth 
in the meat packing and allied industries. 

It contained a complete report of the 
greatest gathering ever held in the in- 
dustry, which adjourned only three days 
before the date of publication. Conse- 
quently mailing of this mammoth edition 
was somewhat delayed. 

All subscribers in the United States 
and Canada should have received their 
copies of the October 27 issue not later 
than Monday, November 5. 
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is, Washington, Oregon, California and 
Nevada, sales of shortening and oil jp 
bulk to the jobbing trade shall not be 
made for shipment beyond fifteen days 
from date of sale and when shorten. 
ing, but not oil, is sold for direct ship. 
ment from factories may be protected 
in price against seller’s own decline to 
date of arrival. 


(d) In territory not herein de. 
fined, shortening and oil shall not be 
sold to the jobbing trade for shipment 
beyond fifteen days from date of sale, 

(e) Sales of shortening and oil jp 
bulk to the baking trade shall not be 
made for shipment beyond thirty days 
from date of sale. 


All Goods to be Branded. 


7. There shall be no price protection 
except as herein specifically provided, 

8. Private brands not in existence 
and use on April 2, 1927, shall not be 
packed, and no unbranded packages 
shall be offered for sale. 


9. No consignments shall be carried 
with customers and no arrangements 
or contracts for storing goods in ware- 
houses owned or controlled by cus- 
tomers shall be made. 


10. Any member desiring to with- 
draw his allegiance to the principles 
enunciated in this code may do so by 
giving the Chairman ten days notice 
in writing. 

The chairman of this division is R. F, 
Crow, Houston, Tex., former president 
of the Interstate Association. The vice 
chairman is G. G. Fox, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. The secretary and 
executive officer of the division is Earl 
S. Haines, Memphis, Tenn., where the 
office of the division is located. This 
office is the clearing house for the in 
formation specified in the code of trade 
practices of the division. 


As an official organ of the Interstate 
Association for the past 25 years ani 
more THE NATIONAL PROVISIONES 
will cooperate with the division in the 
dissemination of this information, and i 
encouragement of the general adoption 
and enforcement of such a code of prac 
tices. 


Fo 


GERMAN HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters in Germany during 
the second quarter of 1928 totalled 
4,515,580 head compared with 3,835,63 
in the same period of 1927, an increase 
of 16 per cent. The receipts of hogs 
at the 87 principal markets of Ge 
many during July totalled 381,549 head 
and 383,577 for August. Cable dit 
patches to the U. S. Department @ 
Commerce indicate that hog receipt 
continued about the same during Se 
tember, with prospects for rising t 
at the end of the calendar year. 
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Uniform Standards Proposed for Hides and Skins 


Government Suggests Classification 
and Grading Methods to Be Uniform 
for Benefit of All Trades Involved 


Having developed a system of 
classification and grading of meat 
animals and meats which it be- 
lieves has been of benefit to the 
industries involved, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture now pro- 
poses uniform standards for 
dassifying and grading hides and 
skins. 

This is in line with cooperative 
efforts of packers, tanners and the 
government to improve hide take- 
off and handling to get better re- 
sults and profits for all concerned. 

Plans for this proposed study 
of grade standards for hides and 
skins were announced several 
months ago by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, “large- 
lyas aresult of your suggestion,” 
says the Bureau in a letter to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The study of standards has now 
been completed and the tentative 
schedule of market classes and 
grades of hides and skins is be- 
ing sent to packers, producers and 
dealers, for their consideration 
and criticism. 


Following is the statement of the 
Bureau, prepared by Melvin C. Rom- 
berger, .associate marketing specialist, 
covering packer hides and skins and 
butcher and country hides and skins. 


The classification proposed for packer 
hides, cured, is also given herewith. 
Similar classifications for green packer 
hides, butcher and country hides, kips, 
horse hides and sheepskins, will be given 
in later issues, 


Hide and Skin Definitions 


Packer Hides and Skins.—Packer 
hides and skins are taken off in estab- 
lishments where the slaughtering is of 
a wholesale character, and where men 
are usually employed exclusively to re- 
move hides and skins. The labor is so 
divided that each worker has a’ par- 
ticular task to perform, in which he be- 
comes very proficient 

Because they take greater interest in 
their hides and skins (a by-product of 
the meat industry) than do most small- 
er slaughterers, the larger killers of 
animals produce a superior product. 

Packer hides and skins are practically 
free from cuts and scores, usually have 
4 perfect pattern (excepting those 
Which are koshered or have the throat 
cut cross-wise), are allowed the proper 


time for curing, and are delivered out 
of first salt in good condition, with a 
reasonable tare allowance for moisture 
and manure. 

Packer hides and skins are never al- 
lowed to freeze and are never exposed 
to excessive heat, thereby eliminating 
the principal causes of decomposition. 
They are salted in the proper manner 
a short time after their removal from 
the animals. Such hides and skins can 
be produced in any. desired number, 
weight, and grade selections suitable 
for tanners’ requirements. They form 
a superior product in dependable sup- 
ply. 

Butcher and Country Hides and Skins. 


—Butcher and country hides and skins 
are taken off by small butchers or by 
farmers in slaughterhouses and on 
farms. These men as a rule are not 
very proficient in the art of skinning 
and curing. The hides and skins are 
frequently cut or scored and of an im- 
perfect pattern and cure. 

Hides and skins of this sort usually 
do not receive proper care and are 
frequently exposed to excessive cold or 
heat which practice is conducive to de- 
composition. 

Skulls, horns, 


tail bones, udders, 








A Mark to 
Shoot at! 


Do you want more money 
for your hides, Mr. Packer? 

The way to get it is to 
produce hides that will bring 
more money. 


This means better take- 
off, better grading, better 
cure, and better handling. 

The government is pro- 
posing uniform standards 
for hides and skins. These 
proposed standards are 
based on what a hide or skin 
will produce in the way of a 
finished product. 

They give the producer a 
mark to shoot at. They tell 
him how to handle his hides 
and skins so as to get the 
most for them. 




















sinews, dewclaws, and switches are not 
always removed. 

Dirty salt is often used and the prop- 
er facilities for curing these com- 
modities are rare. 

Such hides and skins must be sorted, 
graded, resalted, and otherwise put in 
condition by men engaged in the hide 
industry, at considerable expense. 

As a rule, butcher and country hides 
and skins can seldom be procured in 
a variety of weight and grade selec- 
tions and in large quantities. 

Calf Skins——These are classified 
technically as veal and calf skins. Calf 
skins are referred to in some sections 
as buttermilks or grassers. 

Veal Skins—Such skins are taken 
from young bovine animals which have 
been fed on a whole milk diet. They 
weigh up to 15 pounds untrimmed 
(heads and shanks on) or 12 pounds 
trimmed (heads and shanks off). They 
have fine and short silky hair, and 
are of fine texture. 

Calf Skins.—Such skins are taken 
from young bovine animals which have 
fed for some time on feeds other than 
whole milk. They weigh up to 15 
pounds untrimmed, and 12 pounds 
trimmed. They have medium or long 
coarse hair and have the basic qual- 
ities of cattle hides. 

Kip Skins—These have the same 
characteristics as calf skins and weigh 
from 15 to 25 pounds, untrimmed, or 
12 to 17 pounds trimmed. They are 
further divided in light kips (12 to 17 
Ibs.) and heavy kips (17 to 25 lbs.). 


Terms Used in the Trade. 

Perfect Pattern.—A perfect pattern 
has a rectangular shape, is taken off 
to the hoof with the shanks not split; 
the throat is cut lengthwise with no 
ragged or irregular edges. 

Imperfect Pattern—An imperfect 
pattern has an irregular outline, split 
shanks, uneven edges, or with the 
throat cut crosswise. 

Unbranded.—Not branded. 

Branded.—A hot iron has been ap- 
plied to the hide while it was on the 
animal, leaving a permanent mark or 
scar. 

Class.—A market group based on the 
sex condition of the animal which pro- 
duced the hide. 
~ Steer Hide—The hide of a bovine 
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animal which was castrated at an early 
age. Such a hide is of uniform thick- 
ness throughout. 

Cow Hide—The hide of a female bo- 
vine animal. Such a hide is of uni- 
form thickness throughout. 

Bull Hide—The hide of an un- 
castrated male bovine animal. Such a 
hide has thick head, neck, and shoulders 
and a relatively thin butt. It has a 
rough grain on the neck and shoulders. 

Stag Hide.—The hide of a bovine ani- 
mal which was castrated after it had 
developed pronounced male character- 
istics. Such a hide usually does not 
have as thick a head as that of a bull 
hide, but its neck and shoulders are 
thick and rough and the butt is rela- 
tively thin. There are some excep- 
tions, especially in young stags, when 
the hides are nearly uniform. 

Horse Hide.—The hide of an equine 
animal. Horse hides are not segregated 
into classes as are cattle hides. 

Spready.—A term applied to any un- 
branded steer, bull, or stag hide which 
measures 6 feet and 6 inches in width 
just back of the brisket and weighs not 
less than 60 pounds; or to any un- 
branded cow hide that measures 6 feet 
and 4 inches in width just back of the 
brisket and weighs not less than 55 
pounds. 

Regular.—Normal. 

Plump.—Thick. 

Grade—A market group of hides or 
skins which has for its basis a certain 
number of degrees of excellence in cer- 
tain prescribed respects. Relative ex- 
cellence or suitability for producing 
certain finished products serves to dif- 
ferentiate one grade from another. 

Sub-Grade.—A sub-division of grade. 

Bright Color on Flesh Side.—An ab- 
sence of stains or dark colors. 

Dull or Dark Color on Flesh Side.— 
Any stain or discoloration which 
changes the original light color of the 
flesh side of the hide or skin regardless 
of its age. 

Sound and Firm Fiber.—Fiber which 
has not undergone change from bac- 
teria or decomposition. 

Tight Grain—A condition in which 
the outer skin remains securely fast- 
ened to the fiber structure of the hide 
or skin. 

Loose Grain.—A condition in which 
the outer skin is not securely fastened 
to the fiber structure of the hide or 
skin. 

Salt Stain.—Discoloration of a hide 
or skin caused by salt and accompanied 
by greater or less breaking down of 
fiber and destruction of the grain. 

Hair Slipped.—A condition of a hide 
or skin in which the grain is lost or is 
so loosened by decomposition that it 
can easily be removed. 
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Grubby.—A condition of a hide or 
skin resulting from infestation by the 
larva of the warble fly. 


Dragged.—A condition in which the 
grain has been damaged or removed as 
a result of dragging the hide or skin 
over some hard substance. 


Rubbed.—A condition in which the 
grain of the hide or skin has been dam- 
aged or removed by rubbing of the ani- 
mal against some hard surface. 

Scratch—A_ superficial cut or in- 
cision in a hide or skin usually made 
by contact with barbed wire or some 
similar sharp object which damaged the 
grain. 

Sore.—A diseased area in a hide or 
skin resulting in serious injury to the 
grain and fiber. 

Ticky.—A condition of a hide or skin 
resulting from infestation by ticks or 
blood-sucking parasites which leave 
small sores or pock marks. 

Lousy.—A condition of a hide or skin 
resulting from infestation by lice. 
Large or small areas of hide or skin 
are partly denuded of hair and some 
areas are bruised and raw because the 
animal has rubbed against hard ob- 
jects. 

Scabby.—A: condition of a hide or 
skin resulting from infestation by scab, 
which results in serious damage to 
grain and fiber. 

Cut.—An incision through a hide or 
skin beginning on the flesh side, usual- 
ly made by a knife in the process of 
flaying. 

Score.—A slight cut or incision in 
any part of the hide or skin which does 
not entirely perforate it. 

Number of Cuts or Scores.—Should 
a hide or skin have one cut and three 
scores, or two scores and two cuts, or 
three cuts and one score, such hide or 
skin shall be put in sub-grade one or 
two, depending upon the other grade 
factors. Should a hide or skin have 
one cut and four scores, or four cuts 
and one score, or two cuts and three 
scores, or three cuts and two scores, 
or any number of each totaling ten, 
such hide or skin shall be put in grade 
three. Should a hide or skin have 
eleven cuts or scores or any number 
of each totaling more than eleven, such 
hide or skin shall be put in grade four. 

Cured.—Put in state of preservation 
through chemical action of salt. 

Green.—Not cured. 

First Salt—A hide or skin taken 
from the original pack in which it was 
cured. 

Second Salt.—Resalted. 

Take-Off.—The months during which 
the hides or skins were taken off. 

Trim.—Skulls, horns, tail bones, 
udders, sinews, dewclaws, and switches 
must be removed. If the tail bones in 
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calf and kip skins are not removed the 
extra weight must be allowed for. Dey. 
claws usually are left on country hide 
lamb skins. 

NOTE—Factors are the same ag 
enumerated under cured hides and sking 
of the same kinds, except as to weights 
and salt conditions for classes, seleg. 
tions, and grades of the following: 
Green horse and mule hides; kip, calf, 
hair and hairless slunk skins; sheep and 
lamb skins. 


A flow-line chart showing the proposej 
classification of cured packer hides wij 
be found on page 40. 


cociclloinint 
TANNERS’ COUNCIL MEETS, 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Tanners’ Council of America was held 
in Chicago, Ill., October 25 and 26, 

The gathering was unusual in that 
there had been asked to attend the con. 
ference groups representing collateral 
lines, particularly the American Leather 
Belting Association and others for 
whom the Council acts as a clearing 
house for statistics. These groups were 
also asked to participate in the general 
meetings of the Council. 4 

A note’ of optimism for the fi 
ture was apparent in all of the sessions 
of the convention. President Fraser 
M. Moffat in his address made this 
point. “You have no warrant,” he said, 
to fear what the future may have in 


store. 

The officers elected to head the Coun- 
cil for the coming year are as follows: 

Chairman of the board: Willis R 
Fisher, National Leather Co., Boston, 
Mass.; president, Fraser M. Moffat, 
New York City; vice presidents: 
George R. Bernheim, Hoboken, N. J, 
Hiram S. Brown, New York City; Har- 
old Connett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Victor 
G. Lumbard, Girard, O.; Treasurer: 
Cecil Q. Adams, Boston, Mass.; Secte- 
tary: J. Lewis Nelson, New York City. 

Division directors: Bag and _ strap, 
Julian Hatton, Grand Haven, Mich, 
calf and kip, William H. Barrett, New- 
ark, N. J.; fancy leather, Louis M. Mus 
liner, New York City; glove, Richard 
M. Evans, Johnstown, N. Y.; goat 
cabretta, Harold Connett, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; sheep and lamb, Harold N. Good 
speed, Boston, Mass.; sole and belting, 
Hiram S. Brown, New York City; up 
per, Joseph W. Byron, Williamsport, 
Md.; upholstery, Frank J. Radel, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Directors at large: Frank G, Allen, 
Boston, Mass.; Frederick Carlisle, Sag 
inaw, Mich.; Robert B. Deford, Baltt 
more, Md.; John C. Lilly, Boston, Mass, 
Ralph L. Pope, Boston, Mass.; Burt W. 
Rankin, Boston, Mass.; Ansley K. Sal 
San Francisco, Cal.; August H. Vogel 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Henry W. Boyd, 
cago, Ill.; Claude A. Douthit, Boston 
Mass.; David B. Eisendrath, — 
Wis.; Ernest Griess, Cincinnati, 


William Hatton, Grand Haven, Mich} - 


Willard Helburn, Salem, Mass.; Spe 
cer K. Mulford, Jr, Philadelphia, 
Louis J. Robertson, New York City; 
Laird H. Simons, Philadelphia, Pa.;. 
ward M. Winslow, Lynn, Mass. 
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Meat Packing Veterans 


Service Buttons for Completion of 
25 Years in Industry 


Veterans of the meat packing indus- 
try—those who completed 25 years of 
service in the industry during the past 
year—were awarded silver service 
padges at the convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on October 22-23. 

The list is as follows: 

G. Abrahamson, Swift & Company, Sioux 


City, Ta. 

A. Achinger, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franz Adelman, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


J. B. Amundson, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
E. Cc. Adkin, J. T. McMillan Co., Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Paul I. Aldrich, The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago, ID). 

J. Anderson, Tae Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. Anderson, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

J. A. Anderson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Anderson, The Cudahy Packing 
Co, Savannah, Ga. 

, _— Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, 

J. Ansler, East Side Packing Co., East 
St, Louis, I11. 

A. L. Arnold, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

A. W. Armour, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walter H. Artz, Jacob Ulmer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Cc. Aschenbrenner, East Side Packing 
Co, East St. Louis, Il. 

Christ Asendorf, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. J. Aszman, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

R. P. Atkinson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

A. Auld, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

A. Ereeeen. Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. 

Mike Babie, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Geo. — Sr., Jacob Dold Packing Co., 


Buffalo, N. 
"The Cudahy Packing Co., 


Swift & Company, 


R. Die 
Kansas City, Kan. 


, ong Swift & Company, North Port- 
ani 


Steve Balitz, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
ne Bandick, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


“ Barik, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


A. C. Barr, Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Barr, Swift & Company, National 
Stock Yards, Il. 


le Barrett, Swift & Company, Des Moines, 


xd A. Barry, Armour and Co., Passaic, 


E. A. Barnes, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
— : Barthel, Wilson & Co., Meridian, 


Steve Batka, Wilson & Co., Chicago, II. 
— F. Bechtel, Swift & Company, Easton, 


Wm. Behm, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 


Adolf Berger, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ml" Bernard, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


J. K. Berry, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 


M. Bertrand, The Cudahy Packin Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif r 


Joseph B 
New York, jerwanger, George Kern, Inc., 


L. Bianchi, G. H es 
cago, TIL }: a ammond Co., Chi 


H. Bilande, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . pitas 


George Blackley, Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Blessie, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
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F. Boettsher, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Edward Bohrer, The Canton Provision 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
me Chas. Boll, Wm. Zoller Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 
ian” R. Bond, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Arthur E. Bonde, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. E. Bowers, Swift & Company, St. 
Joe, Mo. 
E. Bradford, N. E. Hollis & Co. 
Rudolph Brauchle, Van Wagenen & 
Schickhaus, Newark, N. J. 
Henry Breiltjens, George ‘Kern, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Walter Bricknell, 
braska City, Neb. 
J. H. Bridgewater, Western Meat Co., 
South San Francisco, Calif. 
J. H. Brittain, Swift & Company, Winne- 
peg, Manitoba. 
A. Broda, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
W. E. Brooks, Oscar Mayer & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
.... Brown, Armour and Co., Kansas City, 
an. 
ms J. Brown, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
e 


Wilson & Co., Ne- 


T. O. Bryngelson, Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Henry Brunner, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
mn = Buczyna, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


C. yoy my Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, I: 

Ignatz he EE George Kern, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Wm. bar yg Cudahy Packing 
Co., Kansas City, K 

i J. Buell, The wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Chas. G. Buchholtz, The Wm. Focke’s 
Sons Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

G. W. Buchholz, The Butzer Packing 
Co., Salina, Kan. 

A. A. Burnham, Western Meat Co., Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

F. Burnside, Swift & Company, South 
St. Paul, Minn 

Ww. Durmsister, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. Burroughs, Wilson & Co., 
Mass. 

Martin — Jacob Dold Packing Co:, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

bs Buscher, Swift & Company, South St. 


Paul, Minn. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., 


Boston, 


. Butler, 
Wichita, Kan. 
J. Bych, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 
J. Byel, Swift & Company, Chicago. Ill. 
Michael F. Byrne, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
S. S. Calef. Swift & Company (G. H. 
Hammond), Chicago, Ill. 
Joe a The Cudahy Packing Co., 
a 
J. F. Cardinal, Wilson & Co., Fall River, 
Mass. 
Andrew Carlson, John P. Squire & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cc. A. Carthy. Swift & Company, National 
Stock Yards, I11. 
Cason, Swift & Company, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Agnes E. Cavanaugh, North Packing & 
Provision Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Samuel Chequer, Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, 
i. Chvletianecn, 
— Néb. 
H. Christright, Armour and Co., Ft. 
worth Texas. 
Clanenick, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
ame 


= Clark, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 


Clark. Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsbure. Kan. 
J. K. Clark, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


11. 

O. D. Clark, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

G. Clemmons, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 
Fh Clos, Otto Stahl, Inc., New York, 


‘J. Colbach, Swift & Company, South St. 
Paul, Minn. 
C. Coon, Swift & Company, Kansas City, 


Swift & Company, 


‘an. 
W. Cosgrove, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
John Clugston, Wilson & Co., Cam- 
Cc. L. Clukey, Wilson & Co., Bangor, Me. 


bridge, Mass. 
L. M. Cornillaud, Armour and Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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or Cottums, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Wm. Covney, Wilson & Co., 
City, Neb. 

John Craig, Swift & Company, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 
O. C. Crannel, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
W. Croft, 
City, Kan. 

Joe Crofton, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Kate Crofton, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 
° F. Crouch, Swift & Company, Medford, 

re. 

Walt Cuge, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Victor T. Cummings, Armour and Co., 
South St. Joseph, Mo. 

J. 


Nebraska 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


- B. Curtis, Swift & Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Otto Custer, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
ong Til 


=e ay Daggert, Wilson & Co., Worcester, 
cee a "Dandridge, Swift & Company, Kansas 

y, K 

E. Darnell, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

. E. Davis, Swift & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. J. Davis, Swift & Company, South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. J. Deal, Swift & Company, South St. 
Joseph, . 

F. Decker, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, b. 

Eugene de Dea, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

J. H. Deering, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Jack De Forrest, Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Conrad Degenhardt, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. W. Delano, Swift & Company, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

E. J. Delmore, East Side Packing Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

A. Dent, Swift & Company, Omaha, Neb. 

P. T. Diehl, John Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

4 Dolezal, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
Ne 

D. Donahue, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


P. J. Donahue, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

S. Donovich, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hugh Douglas, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. Dreier, Bast Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

Serene Drury, Armour and Co., Albany, 


Me Dudley, Wilson & Co., Tampa, Fla. 

fires Duermeyer, William Zollér Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

= B. Duffey, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


5 Duffin, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill 


M. M. Duggan, Swift & Company, Moul- 
trie, Ga. 

R. N. Dumble, Fort Worth Packing Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Henry Duquinn, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barney Durkin, Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. Dwyer, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Christ Eberling, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

John Eby, Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. Eckels, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

M. S. Edmond, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Douglas Edmonds, Keane-Loffler, Inc., 
Benning, Cc. 

Frank Eller, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Fred W. Ely, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Al Emerson, Wilson & Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Swift 


H. Engelbrecht, 
Kansas City, Kan. . 

J. Erb, Swift & Company, Sioux City, Ia. 

Peter Erb, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Oscar Erickson, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

E. R. Everett, Armour and Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill. 
mn Cc. Evert, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


& Company, 
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J. Fahrenback, East Side Packing Co., 
Kast St. Louis, Il. 

John Falk, William Zoller Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

B. F. Farrell, 
Louis, Mo. 

R, Farrell, 
City, Kan. 

E. Fau, Swift 
Pkg.), Chicago, Ill. 

Peter S. Faurie, Western Meat Co., 
South San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Feth, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

G. W. Fields, Geo. A, Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

H. Findley, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. Finney, 
City, Kan 

Frank M. Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York, N. 

CS Fisher, Swift & Company, New 
Brunswick, J. 

Cc. EB. Fisher, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
“ Fisher, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


J. Flack, Swift & Company, 


Pitts- 
Swift & Company, St. 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


& Company (Omaha 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


Kearney, 

HL Flynn, Swift & Company, South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Geo. J. Focke, The Wm. Focke’s Sons 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Oscar Focke, The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A. J. Foley, 
Joseph, Mo. 

Patrick Ford, North Packing & Prov. 
“o., Somerville, Mass. 

H. Foreman, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Cc. W. Frailey, Swift & Company, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Il. 

Frank Fraas, Adolf Gobel, 
York, N. Y. 
-_ Franklin, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

J. Frankovitch, Swift & Company, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

Philip oe The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

x. Friton, Swift & Company, New York, 


Swift & Company, St. 


Inc., New 


pene French, Armour and Co., Chicago, 
til. 
Cart Frey, Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City, 
a. 


A. L. Frost, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Ed. Fuerst, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Frank Gabe, Swift & Company (Evans- 
v > Packing Co). 
— oe Gagne, Swift & Company, Salem, 


7. ot Gallagher, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Gardiner, Swift & Company, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

J. F. Gardner, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
. J. S, Gardner, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Tony Gatto, North Packing & Provision 
Co., East Boston, Mass. 

Patrick Galvin, John P. Squire & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

John Gavin, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

Fred Geisler, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Howard Saree em & Dillon Packing 
Co., Pittsburg, 

Michael hee William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. Gesharski, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hans om. Otto Stahl, Inc., 
York, N. 

F. Bier The Cudahy Packing Co.. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

J. Gill, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

Charles 4. aaa The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Peoria, 

Jos. oy "Otto Stahl, Inc., New York, 


4 "Adam Gobel, Otto Stahl, Inc., New York, 


cen. M. Gordon, Swift & Company, Lima, 

F. W. Gorham, Keane-Loffler, Inc., Ben- 
ning, D. C. 

N. Gorup, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan 

Lew Gottfried. “Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

Roy E. Gourley, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Chas. Gowen, Armour and Co., Albany, 
x, Be 


Swift & Company, 


New 


New 


(Continued on page 47.) 
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ALBERT E. CROSS RETIRES. 


Albert E. Cross, long a prominent 
figure in the provision field, retired on 
November 1 from active connection 
with the industry. Mr. Cross and A. 
L. Eberhart have retired from the firm 
of Cross, Roy, Eberhart & Harris, Chi- 
cago. The business is to be continued 
by E. L. Roy and S. C. Harris under 
the name of Cross, Roy & Harris, and 
will handle future provisions, stocks, 
grain and cotton futures. 

The cash provision business of the 
old corporation has been given over to 
Lacy J. Lee and Z. K. Waldron, who 
have been able lieutenants of the firm, 
and they will operate under the name 
of Lee & Waldron. 

The retirement of Mr. Cross marks 
the end of a career covering nearly 
forty years of constant connection with 
the packinghouse industry. 

In 1889 he was employed by Under- 
wood & Co., old-time Chicago packers, 
as a stenographer, leaving that concern 


ALBERT E. CROSS. 


to join the International Packing Co. in 
1891. When the firm of Elsworth, Scho- 
field & Co., Chicago, began business in 
September, 1893, Mr. Cross became as- 
sistant manager of their provision de- 
partment. Mr. Schofield retired in 1896, 
but Mr. Elsworth continued the busi- 
ness under the title of Henry Elsworth 
& Co. until 1901, when he took Mr. 
Cross into partnership and the firm be- 
came Elsworth & Cross. 

At this period in his career Mr. 
Cross says the packinghouse industry 
was in a precarious state. From 1893, 
when the panic occurred, until 1896 
business was relatively slow, but from 
then on it prospered. 

Many packers, however, failed to sur- 
vive the hard times, and when Mr. 
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Cross was taken into the firm of Bk. 
worth & Cross in 1901, a new grow 
of packer executives was coming inh 
prominence. 

In 1913 the firm of Elsworth & Crog 
became Cross, Roy & Saunders, th 
leading concern in its particular fie 
W. L. Saunders had been with the Aga 
Packing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. §, |, 
Roy sold out his interests in 1917 whey 
called to Washington by Herbey 
Hoover as one of his lieutenants in the 
Food Administration, where he was jp 
charge of the allotment of governmen 
orders to packers. After the war, j 
December, 1918, he renewed his agg. 
ciations with Mr. Cross and Mr. Sayp. 
ders. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Saunders 
in 1924 A. L. Eberhart and S. C., Har. 
ris were admitted to the firm, which be. 
came known as Cross, Roy, Eberhart 
& Harris. Mr. Eberhart was one of th 
builders of the Hormel packing busi. 
ness. Mr. Harris had long been i 
charge of the firm’s grain department, 

Thus the associations of Mr. Croy 
with the packinghouse industry hay 
crossed the paths of several othe 
prominent figures in the provision field, 

Walter P. Saunders, since his retire. 
ment from active business in 1924, tp 
be a gentleman farmer and livestock 
breeder, has become interested in civic 
affairs in his home town, and is pres. 
ident of the village board in La Grange, 
Ill. 

A. L. Eberhart, who retires from the 
firm to reenter the packing business, 
in which he has been engaged all his 
business life, formerly was an executive 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Min. 
That company he left to become gen 
eral manager of the Dold Packing G, 
ew Neb., before joining the Cross 

rm. 

E. L. Roy, who earned a majors 
commission during the war, started in 
the packing industry with Armour and 
Company, Chicago, and later was a& 
sociated with Roberts & Oake. 

Another associate whom packers wil 
remember was Henry R. Boomer, 
became secretary of Elsworth & Cross 
upon formation of that concern. He te 
tired in 1911 and moved to the Far 
West, where he resided until the tim 
of his death. 

As head of Cross, Roy & Saunders 
Mr. Cross was instrumental in estab 
lishing the White City Cold Storage 
Co. in Chicago, in 1916. That business 
now has been sold to the United States 
Cold Storage Co. 

Packers will regret the departure 0 
Mr. Cross from active partie 
their industry, where he is well 
and liked. He also has a wide 
of friends on the Chicago Board 
Trade, which he served as a 
in 1911, 1912 and 1913, and as vice 
president in 1914 and 1915. During his 
long career he has seen the 
industry transformed from an une 
tain livelihood, to its present 
status as one of the baste indu: 
of the country. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACEEBS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, Mass, 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; J. J. Felin, Philadelphia; Jay C. 
Hormel, Austin, Minn.; Chester Newcomb, 
Cleveland, Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co,, Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Bdson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. Woods 
eX-Officio, 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer &.Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Allied Packers, 
Inc. Chicago; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York, 


Directors (2 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
incinnati, Ol.io; L. BE. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
spolia, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
‘acking Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Directors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
F. Edsun White, Armour and Com- 
reed Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Kanreeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
bse 8. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
» Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, Rath 
ri & Co. Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
tor, Adolf Gobel. Inc.. New York. 
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Helping to Bring It About 


Recent discussion of the many phases 
of improvement and change necessary 
to operation of the meat packing in- 
dustry at a profit has brought out 
trends in the industry heretofore un- 
known. 

The spirit of cooperation and the de- 
sire to do whatever appears essential 
to place the industry on a sound foun- 
dation are evident. Like many other 
industries, meat packing is “talking out 
loud” about practices which have grown 
up within it, and which are known to 
be unfair competition and therefore 
subject to elimination through coopera- 
tion. 

A type of cooperation is on its way 
to being worked out that would have 
been unbelievable a decade ago. The 
industry openly and frankly discusses 
its ills and considers unusual measures 
for their cure. 

How is it that meat packing or any 
other industry can take such a position 
regarding its affairs? 

It is because government has a new 
attitude which is constructive rather 
than destructive. It is because business 
has been taught that the government 
had no desire to interfere in the regular 
processes of commerce, but only to 
assist and encourage. 

This new attitude on the part of the 
government was fostered and developed 
by Herbert Hoover, who during his 
period of direction of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce succeeded in assur- 
ing business that the principal function 
of government was to advise and assist, 
and not to prosecute. 

Self-government of business by the 
application of its collective experience, 
intelligence and sense of fairness in the 
conduct of its own affairs, with the 
sympathetic assistance and cooperation 
of the government, made a definite 
appeal to business men. 

Already results are apparent in 
better organization of business, greater 
freedom from restrictions and abuses 
both within and without, a larger meas- 
ure of waste elimination in industry, 
greater production and consumption at 
lower prices, a surer margin of profit 
and more liberal wages. 

To the business man that sums up 
Herbert Hoover’s record of service, be- 


cause these accomplishments are built 
on his policy of cooperation which does 
not controvert in any sense - public 
policy as expressed in the anti-trust 
laws. 

Rather it is a policy which has been 
brought to remedy the causes in the 
business world that tend to create con- 
ditions obnoxious to the spirit of these 
laws. No abrogation of the Sherman 
Act is implied and no legislation is 
necessary, in Mr. Hoover’s opinion, to 
further the efforts that business men 
have put forth to improve business or- 
ganization and increase business sta- 
bility. 

It has been his belief that through 
cooperative action facts can be ascer- 
tained and principles laid down that 
will knit business practice with public 
policy. The alternative is the expan- 
sion of government regulation and the 
extension of bureaucratic supervision. 

Mr. Hoover’s policy for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of business is not 
a political policy. It represents a 
course of action which has been tried 
and tested for the past seven years. 
It is a policy under which business has 
reached unprecedented stages of pros- 
perity. It is a policy that should be 
guaranteed to the future conduct of 
business. 

Loman 
Why Customers Quit 


A nationally known manufacturing 
and distributing company recently made 
a survey among consumers to learn why 
the customer turnover of retail stores 
is so large. The information gained is 
of considerable interest to retail meat 
dealers. 

The principal cause of dissatisfac- 
tion among customers, it was learned, 
is the indifference of sales people and 
unnecessary delays in being waited on. 
Customers like to feel that their patron- 
age is appreciated and they soon lose 
interest in the store that does not show 
a reasonable interest in them. 

Other reasons why customers quit, in 
the order of their frequency, were found 
to be as follows: Attempts at substi- 
tution, errors in bills, slow deliveries, 
overinsistence by clerks, tactless 
policies, general poor management, ig- 
norance of goods and refusal to ex- 
change. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Soaking and Smoking 
Meats 


Soaking and smoking both 
pickle and dry cure meats are 
functions as important to a high- 
grade product as is the selection 
of the meat and the cure. 


Instructions for curing meats, both 
sweet pickle and fancy dry cures for 
bacon, have appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Reprints of each of 
these may be secured by sending a 2c 
stamp with request to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bidg., Chi- 
cago. 

The following soaking, smok- 
ing and wrapping instructions 
will be a valuable supplement to 
those on curing, for the packer or 
wholesale meat dealer who wants 


to standardize his product. 
Soaking Instructions 


Carefully wash with scalding water 
at the end of each day all soaking vats 
and equipment used in soaking and 
washing S. P. Meats. At all. times 
keep equipment sweet and clean. 

Vats.—The type of soaking vat in 
most common use is the square wooden 
vat with wooden racks on the bottom. 


These racks raise the meats 6 to 10 in. . 


above the bottom of the vat, so the 
meat will not be in the more concen- 
trated water at the bottom. They also 


allow for a circulation of water, which . 


helps proper soaking. 

Circulation—Some packers have an 
arrangement by which compressed air 
is forced into the vat from the bottom. 
This helps to keep the water in circula- 
tion, and to remove slime or salt from 
the meats. 

The constant flow of a small amount 
of water into the bottom of the vat 
increases water circulation, and brings 
about a constant overflow of the vat. 
This overflow keeps the scum cleaned 
off, leaving the final soaking water 
clear, and there is little danger of 
slime being taken up by the meats. 

The temperature of the water should 
be held at about 70 degs. throughout 
the soaking process. 


Records.—Every truck-load of cured 
meats must be marked as they go into 
soak, showing the correct cured weight 
and the age of the product. 

A card should be attached to each 
vat, on which is to be shown the kind 
and average of product, time the water 
is put in, when changed and the time 
the water is drawn off. 

The meats should be kept fully sub- 


merged throughout the soaking process. 

Never soak fancy cured meats with 
regular cured meats. That is, S. P. 
hams, dry salt bellies and fancy cured 
meats should never be soaked together. 

Soaking Time.— While 3 to 3% 
minutes soaking for each day in cure 
is common practice, no definite time for 
soaking can be given. The above time 
really applies to the soaking of fancy 
fully-cured meats. 

If a piece of meat has been heavily 
cured, the time of soaking will be 
longer. In the case of lightly or mild 
cured meats for quick consumption, the 
time of soaking is less. 

Fancy cured bacon is sometimes 
soaked only an hour at 70 degs., and in 
the case of dry cure meats they are 
frequently smoked without soaking. 

Sweeping Dry Salt Meats.—It is 
understood that salt is always to be 
swept off the meats before putting 
them in the water to soak preparatory 
to smoking. Actual sweeping tests are 
made only on carload lot sales. 

To Avoid Saltiness.—If bellies show 
salt, change the water three times, 








Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc. 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 




















which will give the product foy 
waters. The great trouble in soaking 
is that so many concerns allow the 
product to remain in one water, and 
that water becomes salty, so that the 
meat is absorbing salty water, By 
changing the water three times the 
fresh water will penetrate the megt 
and force the salt out. 

Washing and Branding.—All meats, 
after being soaked, should be washed 
thoroughly in hot water which is kept 
at 110° during this process. 

Use a stiff rice-root brush and serub 
each piece of meat, removing all slime 
and loose fat. 

Do not allow the product to remain 
in the hot washing water any longer 
than can be helped, or than is absgo- 
lutely necessary. 

After the meat is washed, place it 
skin side up on the table and remove 
all traces of slime or scurf with a bell 
hog scraper. The product is then 
branded. 

In order to prevent blurring of the 
brand, be sure that the ink used is of 
the right consistency. And be very 
careful to brand so that all letters a 
marks in the brand will show up dis 
tinctly in the skin. 

Use a caustic soda solution for clean- 
ing all trolleys, and be sure that they 
are kept very clean. 

Hanging.—In order that the meats 
may not become discolored, be careful 
to see that all skewers and com) 
hangers are kept thoroughly clean. Use 
comb hangers for bellies, hanging them 
from the flank. 

Force the two sides of the belly to 
gether on the hanger to allow fw 
shrinkage. Irregular-shaped __ bellies 
will result from this if it is not done 
carefully. This is very important. 

After the product has been hung a 
racks all loose pieces, strings, etc., ate 
to be trimmed off with as little waste 
as possible. 

In order to avoid the lower surface 
of picnics dropping down when soaking, 
it is necessary to skewer them. If this 
is not done, the result may be a ragget 
looking product coming out of smoke. 

Sufficient space for free air circle 
tion and smoke is to be left betwee 
each piece of product. Also see that 
they are hung so that one piece does 
not come in contact with another. ff 
this is not done a uniformly smoke 
product cannot be secured. 

fe 

“Smoking Instructions” and “Wrappllf 
and Shipping” directions will be gives? 
the next issue on this page. 
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Sugar Cured Pork Roll 


Certain manufacturers of specialty 
meats in the East make a product 
jnown as “pork roll.” This is a popular 
product on many markets, and a sau- 
sage maker in that section wants to 
now how to make it. He says: 

Biiter The National Provisioner: 

There is a product manufactured in this section 
of the country known as pork roll. It is ground 
and stuffed in cloth bags and appears to have had 
some smoke. 

Is the meat chopped and cured some and then 
stuffed in the bags, or is the fresh meat chopped, 
mixed and stuffed in bags at once to cure? 

Any information you can give us will be appre- 
ciated. 

The sugar cured pork roll about 
which the inquirer seeks information is 
made as follows: 

Use strictly fresh lean pork, prefer- 
ably butts and extra lean choice quality 
pork trimmings. 

Make up in blocks of 150 lbs., and 
rock on a rocking machine until the 
meat is cut real fine. 

For each 100 Ibs. of fresh meat use 
3 lbs. salt, 8 oz. granulated sugar and 
2 oz. saltpetre. Add during the rock- 
ing process. Also use one quart of 
sweet No. 2 ham curing pickle. 

After meats are rocked spread on 
shelving boards in the cooler to cure 
from 48 to 72 hours, at a temperature 
of 86 to 88 degs. F. 

Then stuff in cloth bags and smoke 
for about three hours at a temperature 
of 90 to 100 degs. Slow cold smoke, 
using hardwood sawdust only. Then 
dip in hot paraffine wax and ship as 
soon as possible, keeping the product 
moving in a strictly fresh condition. 


ee 


To Get Firm Bacon 


A pork packer is having trouble keep- 


ing his fancy dry cured bacon firm. He 


Says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly drop me a line regarding the 
fimness of bacon? We have an excellent cure on 
box bacon, but are unable to keep it firm after it 


is smoked. 

The inquirer does not say what his 
method of handling is, so it is difficult 
to know whether the lack of firmness 
in the bacon is due to some fault in 
the processing. 

It is possible that the bellies them- 
selves are soft. This sometimes hap- 
Pens, even in product from corn-fed 
hogs. If so, there is nothing in the 
method of handling that will overcome 
the trouble. 

As a rule bellies for dry curing are 
very carefully selected, only the best 
grade product being used. 

aking too much before smoking 
may cause the trouble complained of. 
the cure is right, dry cure bellies 
Tequire very little soaking. In fact, the 
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salt and accumulated pickle are simply 
washed off. 


Instructions for making “Fancy Dry 
Cured” bacon have appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER and reprint may 
be secured by sending a 2c stamp with 
request to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


—— fe 


Storing Pickled Beef 


How long can pickled beef be held in 
cold storage? A Western packer has 
some briskets in brine and wants to 
know how long he can carry them safe- 
ly. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Kindly advise us as to what length of time 
cured briskets in brine in a frozen condition can 
be kept in cold storage. 

As far as the actual keeping quality 
of the meat is concerned the briskets 
could be carried for a long time without 
actual spoilage. However, the product 
would probably get pretty salty. 

Product in brine put in the freezer 
continues to cure slightly, but the cur- 
ing decreases at a temperature of 16 
degs. and is slowed up materially as 
the temperatures approach zero. 

It might be found more desirable to 
freeze the green briskets and cure as 
needed. 

In general it is better not to hold 
product in pickle in the freezer longer 
than six months. 

a 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 


Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 




















Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send ,me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 








Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 








Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








PREVENTING WASHUP WASTE. 


Waste in a meat packing plant is sel- 
dom occasioned deliberately. When it 
occurs it is more often caused by faulty 
equipment or methods, or to workmen 
who do not know or appreciate the 
losses their misdirected efforts are 
causing. 

Those whose duty it is to increase 
efficiency and prevent loss in industrial 
establishments learned long ago that 
the education of workmen, foremen and 
others in waste prevention, with special 
reference to their particular duties, is 
necessary if the best results are to be 
secured. 

In a recent issue of the Swift Arrow, 
C. F. McKim calls attention to a source 
of waste that probably exists in many 
plants, and which could be prevented 
with a little care on the part of work- 
men and proper supervision by those in 
charge of them. 

He refers to the “slap-bang” methods 
used in cleaning up at the end-of the 
day’s work, whereby everything is 
pushed into the sewer under the im- 
pression the catch basins will recover 
anything of value that has been carried 
away. 

“Catch basins will recover most of 
the floating material,” he said, “but a 
part of the ‘sinkers,’ which are valu- 
able for fertilizer, are carried away, 
and some of the floating material, 
which includes fats used in making 
tallows and inedible oils, is forced out 
into the sewer by the rush of water 
during the wash-up and lost. 

“Even material recovered from catch 
basins has lost some of its original 
value. Some time, probably until the 
next morning, passes before the basins 
are skimmed. In the meantime, some 
fermentation has: taken place, or the 
fats have become dirtied or contami- 
nated, and are suitable only for the 
lowest grades of product. Then, too, 
there is the cost of the additional labor 
for handling these recovered materials 
from the catch basin to the tank. 

“A simple program can prevent this 
daily loss, which runs into great 
amounts over a period of time. It can 
be eliminated if, during working hours, 
supervisors and janitors from the habit 
of making a regular clean-up of prod- 
uct on the floor, using a push-broom 
and shovel, and put the dry product 
into trucks for the tankhouse. At the 
close of the day’s work, before the 
wash-down, all recoverable product 
should first be swept up and placed in 
tankhouse trucks. 

“These two simple moves will result 
in the saving of many dollars’ worth of 
valuable product each day. The meat 
packer operates on very close margins 
—only a fraction of a cent of profit is 
earned on each pound of product 
handled—and when many pounds of any 
product are wasted, many more pounds 
of that or other products must be 
handled and sold to cover the loss.” 
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DORLESS, greaseless, steamless meat cooking by 
electricity, right on the counter—and the delicious 
give-me-some-more flavor that it produces! No wonder 
that countless fountains and stores which never before 
would handle Red Hots and Barbecue Sandwiches are 
now eager to go in for them with the aid of 


TRACE MARK REG. U.6.PAT.OPF. 


SAVORY 


—=—- ELE CTRIC+—+1. 
Specialty Cookers 


‘Your regular trade—restaurants, lunch rooms, barbecues 
and delicatessens—are just as enthusiastic because these 
cookers save them work and space and sell more goods. 


Type “A” Wiener Roaster—the greatest booster of “‘red hot” sales 
ever devised. Big capacity; entirely self-contained. Wieners are 
moved by electric conveyor around the heating elements. Color. 
movement, light—makes a perfect advertising display. Sanitary 
cooking behind glass and the delicious roasted flavor makes an 
immediate hit with the public. Occupies space only 14” x 16’. 
Works from any electric service outlet. Thousands in use. 


Type “G” Wiener Roaster—a big hit with the fountain trade. 
Strictly portable; size only 6” x 8” x 12”. Broils five wieners ata 
time. Gives them the genuine roasted flavor. No odor, smoke or 
grease. Set on counter anywhere. The busiest little wiener sales- 
man ever invented. 





Rotisserie—a complete barbecue, roasting by electricity under 
glass. Occupies a space only 17” x 24”. Handles one 20 Ib. single 
roast, several smaller roasts, or 6 to 12 broilers. Entirely auto 
matic—no fire tending, no smoke, no odor. Gives meat a delicious 
flavor. No skill needed to operate. Set anywhere in window or 
on counter; attach to any electric service outlet. Made in two 
styles: Type “C” with combination warming oven and serving 
tray and Type “B” with roasting chamber only. Delicatessen 
stores, lunch counters, restaurants and barbecue stands all recog- 
nize the sales-making and work-saving possibilities of these 
Rotisseries. 


OU can actually create new customers by selling, 

renting or giving these SAVORY ELECTRIC Spe 
cialty Cookers to your trade. And you can help all your 
customers sell more of your meat products, because the 
sanitary cooking and delicious electric-roasted flavors 
certainly please the public. Write for complete descrip 
tions and ask for our special sales-making plan for 


SAVORY INc. 


Dept. HK 90 Alabama St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Owned and managed by The Republic Metalware Co. 
Makers of Quality Cooking Equipment for 90 Years. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


The Salesman’s Problems 


Theory and Practice in Selling 
Packinghouse Products 
By T. BR. Bradley. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—At the request of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Mr. 
Bradley, @ packinghouse salesman and 
sales manager of long experience, has 

ed a discussion of the problems of 
the packinghouse salesman, 


The first installment discussed the rela- 
tive position of the packer salesman in 
the industry, and the need for training. 
The second dwelt on the need for packer 
salesmen, and the difference between 
salesmen and “order takers.” The third 
was on the making of salesmen, and 
what is needed to be able to make sales. 
The fourth told how to get sales results. 

In this article Mr. Bradley discusses 
the way to hold the interest of the cus- 
tomer after you get it.) 


Maintaining Interest. 

The salesman wants to secure the 
dealer’s interest and maintain it 
throughout the sales discussion. 

The wrong way is to begin by talking 
about himself, his company, his busi- 
ness, etc. The average dealer has not 
the slightest interest in these things, 
unless he can see some connection be- 
tween them and his own welfare. 

He is interested in himself, his 
family, his business success and ma- 
terial gain. That is the keynote to 
strike if he is to be interested. 

There are various ways of appealing 
to the self-interest, but I have selected 
the following as embodying the main 
essentials in selling the meat trade: 

1. Increased profits. 

2. Satisfied customers. 

3. New customers 

volume.) 

4, Quicker turnover. 

Anyone in business wants to know 
how to increase his profits—lower his 
cost and make more money. This is, 
perhaps, the strongest appeal. 

Talk Quality Not Cheapness. 

It should not be used, however, mere- 
ly in the sense of talking cheaper 
prices. This would likely give the deal- 
er the impression that the salesman 
has bargains to offer, and will make it 
more difficult for the salesman to get 
top prices for his high grade products. 

It should be remembered that quality 
products will bring higher prices, when 
sold at retail, than inferior products, 
and this is the point to emphasize rath- 
er than cheap prices. Never let the 
dealer think he is buying from a 
“cheap” house. 

Increased profits, of course, will not 
be of a permanent nature unless the 
Product has merits and satisfies the 
consumer. The product seldom brings a 
higher price than it is actually worth. 

Ideas for New Trade. 
Consumer demand inevitably regu- 


(increased 


lates the retail price on foodstuffs. 
Satisfied customers represent the big- 
gest asset the retail dealer has and he 
cannot turn a deaf ear to this appeal. 
He wants the best because he knows 
the consuming public cannot be cheated. 

If the dealer wants his business to 
grow, and is looking forward to in- 
creased distribution, he will be inter- 
ested in any plan or in any product 
that will bring him new trade. This 
is a very effective plan of getting im- 
mediate interest. 

It should be borne in mind that meat 
dealers, or other merchants, want to 
buy only what they can use to ad- 
vantage. They do not want a fancy line 
of products merely for display. They 
buy the usefulness of things rather 
than the things themselves. 

Therefore the quicker a product will 
sell the more interested the dealer will 
be in buying it. He realizes that quick 
turnover is the big factor in business 
success. 

Consumer demand again steps in to 
assist the salesman. He shows the pros- 
pect how the trade demands his grade 
of product. He tells him how it is sell- 
ing in other towns and in other mar- 
kets. 

The merchant realizes that he can 
sell it as well as others and at as good 
a profit. His self-interest makes him 
listen to this kind of an appeal, and 
thus the way is paved for further dis- 
cussion. 


In his next article Mr. Bradley will 
Sales Talk Easily Under- 








Tips for Your Trade 

















TRY TO SELL ON QUALITY. 

Sell a dealer on price and you have 
made one sale. Sell him on the quality 
of your product and you may have 
made a hundred sales while you were 
making the one. 

A business built on price will last only 
until some one else comes along and 
quotes a lower price. A business built 
on the merits of the product and the 
reputation of your firm is lasting and 
profitable. 

No matter how easy it may be to 
make the sale on the price basis alone, 
it pays to take a minute or two to 
impress the dealer with the fact that 
he has bought a good product.—Meat 
Trade Topics. 

- Ye 


Do your salesmen read this 
page? 


Collecting Accounts 


Is Not the Difficult Job Many 
Salesmen Make of It 


Do you dislike to collect ac- 
counts, Mr. Salesman? 


Are you a good salesman, but a 
poor collector? 


There is no reason, one sales- 
man writes, why the good sales- 
man should be a poor collector. 
He need not be if he doesn’t 
want to. 


This salesman says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have read from time to time with 
considerable interest letters from sales- 
men published in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER on collection methods. In al- 
most every case, it seems to me, the 
tone of these letters indicates that the 
writer dislikes the task of making col- 
lections and this explains, I believe, 
why so many of them have difficulty 
keeping their account cleaned up. 


Look at It Wrong. 


Altogether too many salesmen view 
the matter of collecting in the wrong 
light. 

And in this connection I sometimes 
think the sales managers are to blame. 
They stress the necessity of getting in 
the money, but they do not explain 
sufficiently that collecting is as much a 
part of the job as selling, and that to 
keep accounts cleaned up is just as im- 
portant as moving the product. 

And there is no reason why, when 
these facts are known, the salesman 
should dislike to collect, providing he 
has the proper understanding with his 
customers in the first place, and adopts 
a proper attitude from the start. 

If he has got into bad habits, he can 
make things easier for himself by 
changing his tactics, adopting a firm 
stand and making his trade realize, in 
a diplomatic manner, that all products 
are sold with the understanding that 
they are to be paid for within a given 
time and that he and his firm insist 
that this agreement be lived up to. 


Just the Same as Selling. 


Collecting is no different from selling. 
The same abilities that enable a man to 
sell a large tonnage also enable him to 
be an efficient collector, if they are 
used for this purpose. The same in- 
centives that urge a salesman to do his 
best in the selling end can also be ap- 
plied to collecting. And, if the sales- 
man cares to do so, he can take as 
much pride and get as much satisfac- 
tion by being a good collector as he 
can by being a good salesman. 

Collecting need not be the difficult 
and disagreeable task many salesmen 
make it. But the salesman must realize 
that collecting is a part of his job, 
that he is paid to do it, that doing it 
efficiently makes him of more value to 
his concern, and that his selling abili- 
ties, if applied, will aid him much. 

Yours truly, 
MEAT SALESMAN. 
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CONTAINER MAKES MERGE. 

Twelve years ago the idea of the 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for the mass production of paraf- 
__ fined sales 
_+ containers, 
| was just an 
/idea. In 
these dozen 
years a 
small group 
of build- 
~ ings, located 
in a marshy 
spot, have 
grown to be 
the world’s 
largest com- 
> pletely- 

equipped 

plant for 
the production of paraffined cartons. 

Finally the time arrived when the 
increased demands of production made 
expansion necessary, and this has been 
consummated in a splendid manner in 
the consolidation of the company with 
the Standard Paper Co., also of Kala- 
mazoo. 

The new organization will continue 
to do business under the name of the 
Sutherland Paper Co., with main offices 
and mills at Kalamazoo. 

It is interesting to note that the two 
plants of this combination are each 
complete in themselves, both having 
paper machines for the production of 
boxboard, as well as converting depart- 
ments for the manufacture of finished 
cartons and sales containers. 

The Standard Paper Co. occupies the 
position as one of the largest complete 
plants for the production of dry fold- 
ing cartons and high-grade box board, 
and production of this division will con- 
tinue as formerly. The Sutherland di- 
vision will specialize on the production 
of paraffined cartons. 

The combined paper mills now have 
a daily production of 250 tons of box 
board. The converting plants produce 
a daily average of 3,500,000 folding 
cartons, sales containers and ice cream 
pails. Due to the need for larger pro- 
duction a number of improvements and 
the installation of additional equipment 
is planned. L. W. Sutherland, president 
of the company, is well known in the 
meat packing industry, and for years 
has given personal attention to many 
of the accounts he originated years 


ago. 
~ fo 
TANNERS’ HIDE STOCKS. 

Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on September, 30, 1928, with 
comparisons for the previous month, 
are given by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 








SUTHERLAND. 


tL. W. 


September, August, 
1928. 1928. 

Caltie, Sete 5 os ers co ceve 1,322,654 1,423,886 
PORRED: acccavccsssnsuere 358,515 462,280 
WE. -eneusecsas soleanes 649, 727,003 
EN nastosecsckbasen souk 45, 29,233 
Unclassified ............ 270,052 205,370 
MED <spectesnnsovenseoupew 1,612,938 1,741,196 
BED: chisdenesdeuteet sane 203, 5' 217,449 
Sheep and lamb .......... 6,210,851 6,168,315 
ent Get OEE oi. sccivenks 7,811,786 


"615,119 "598,970 
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LARD MARKETS IN EUROPE. 

Germany furnished the most satis- 
factory Continental outlet for Amer- 
ican lard during September, according 
to the reports of American trade com- 
missioners to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The German lard market continued 
on the upward movement evident dur- 
ing the previous six weeks, and quota- 
tions the middle of the month were the 
highest so far this year. The demand 
has been fair and while stocks on hand 
have been ample they were not burden- 
some. 

Little interest was shown in Amer- 
ican lard in France. Some of the lard 
brought in before the increased tariff 
became effective last spring was still 
available in September. However, with 
an increase in the price of butter ex- 
pected later in the year, a better de- 
mand for lard was looked for with 
more interest shown in the American 
product. 

The increase in price of this com- 
modity in Austria had a depressing 
effect on sales. The stocks of lard on 
hand purchased at lower price levels 
were being moved out before fresh sup- 
plies were bought from the United 
States. The feeling was prevalent that 
prices of the American product were 


not stable and that they would drop 
to lower levels. 

There is a lard shortage in Yugo- 
slavia and small quantities of American 
lard are imported. This shortage, 
however, has not resulted in even a 
temporary lifting of the duty on the 
American product. Failure to do this 
is attributed to political reasons and 
to a reluctance to incur a customs loss. 

Dutch lard competes with the Amer- 
ican product in Czechoslovakia, the 
position of the latter being less favor- 
able because of the high price. The 
competition of margarine which has 
more favorable credit terms (up to 
four months compared with 14 days 
for American lard), is also felt by the 
importers of American lard. 

a 

REDUCED EXPORT RAIL RATES. 

Efforts of the Committee on Traffic 
and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Trade of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers to secure a 
continuance of the reduced railroad 
freight rates on shipments for export 
have been successful. These rates, 
granted by the Eastern, Central and 
Western carriers last year, and apply- 
ing on shipments for export to the 
United Kingdom and Europe via North 
Atlantic ports, have been continued 
throughout 1929. 

These lower rates have substantially 
aided all packers in securing and hold- 
ing their export trade. Credit for the 
energetic work required to continue 


them is due both J. W. Robb, chairman 
of the Committee on Traffic, and 


Charles E. Herrick, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade. 
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Meat and Lard Stocks 


In spite of the marked ine 

in hog runs at practically all may. 
kets during October, there was a 
sharp decline in all provision 
stocks, with the exception of §, p 
skinned hams and picnics, each of 
which showed a slight gain dy. 
ing the month. 


The hog runs so far this yegy 
have been more than 10 per cent 
larger than last, but stocks jp 
cold storage have moved int 
consumptive channels at a rapid 
rate, and in practically every cage 
they are below those of a year 
ago. 

Even lard stocks, which during 
a number of months have beep 
the highest of record, are now 
only slightly above those of No 
vember, 1927. Total lard stocks 
were practically cut in two during 
the month just closed. 


Packers are entering their new 
fiscal year with normal stocks of 
meat and lard on hand at fairly 
comfortable inventory values. In- 
ventories ‘on November 1 were 
considerably lower than those on 
October 1, as sharp price declines 
in most provisions took place 
during the month, due to the de 
cline in live prices. 

In general, however, the situ- 
ation is good, with prospects for 
a strong domestic demand for 
pork meats and an improved ex- 
port outlet because of the lower 
price levels. 

The stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on October 31, 
1928, with comparisons, as_ speci 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PRO0- 


VISIONER, are reported as follows: 


Oct. 31,’28. Sept. 30, ’28. Oct. 31,27. 
Total S.P.meats 115,580,496 130,532,342 125,548,404 
Total D.S. meats 52,778,099 61,317,544 50, 
Total all meats 178,688,816 202,721,770 186,126,0% 


Bs 


P. S. lard .... 46,177,902 81,473, 
Other lard .... 13,157,159 19,110,881 9, 

Total lard ..... 59,335,061 100,584,449 53,576,260 
S. P. reg. hams. 37,873,545 44,157,628 39,118,129 
S. P. sknd. hams 32,124,131 $1,656,047 51,208,50 
S. P.  bellies.. 37,041,691 46,494,085 26,81408 
S. P. picnics... 8,146,906 7,816,872 8,654,438 
D. S. bellies .. 47,142,552 51,240,060 43,505,857 
D.S. fat backs 4,349,797 7,370,484 3,617,656 


maine. aes 4 


RECORD OCTOBER HOG RUNS. 
Hog receipts at the 11 principal mat- 


701,000 larger than in September, 
totalling 2,287,000 head. This was the 
largest October run since 1924. For 
the 10 months of 1928 the receipts at 
these markets totalled 24,550,000, com- 
pared with 21,974,000 in 1927, 21,729; 
000 iri 1926 and 24,788,000 in 1925. 
At Chicago the receipts at 625,864 
were 113,608 more ‘than in the same 
month of 1927. The average price 
hogs for the month on that market 
was $9.80, compared with an av 
of $11.95 in September and $10.50 
October, 1927. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Lower—Hog Movement Heavy— 
Demand Disappointing — Apparent 
Speculative Liquidation. 

The hog movement is keeping well 
above last year and the price of hogs 
has continued under pressure and broke 
below 9c a pound. Demand for hogs 
was rather disappointing at the decline, 
and apparently there is a disposition on 
the part of the country to keep on sell- 
ing even after the decline. 

The receipts of hogs at the principal 
points for the week were 566,000 
against 516,000 last year. The total 
receipts since February 25 have been 
17,501,000 against 16,604,000 last year. 

With the large movement in the mar- 
ket, there has been a steady increase 
in the total packing, although during 
part of the period there was a decrease 
in the inspected slaughter. The report 
of the U. S. Bureau of Markets on the 
total production shows that for the 
eight months ended with August the 
total inspected slaughter of hogs was 
33,336,812 against 29,573,911 last year 
and 28,521,796 the three year average. 
The total production of hog products 
was 5,810,000,000 lbs. against 5,384,- 
000,000 Ibs. last year and 5,108,000,000 
lbs. the three year average. 

The production of beef products de- 
clined quite heavily, however, for the 
period, decreasing about 360,000,000 
lbs. This is a decrease of 412,000,000 
lbs. from the three year average. The 
total production of mutton increased 
slightly for the period. 

Pork Products Exports Gain. 

Quite an interesting part of the re- 
port was the figures on the weight per 
animal. The average liveweight of 
hogs was 232.19 lbs. and the dressed 
weight 175.46, against 238.58 lbs. live- 
weight last year and 183.13 lbs. dressed 
weight. In cattle the average live- 
weight was 949.88 lbs. and dressed 
Weight 514.86 against 951.14 Ibs. 


liveweight last year and 516.88 lbs. 
dressed weight. 

The total production of lard per hun- 
dred pound liveweight of hogs was 
15.77 against 15.81 last year and 15.98 
for the three-year average. 

The figures for the export of hog 
products this year show some interest- 
ig comparisons. The gain in the ex- 
port of hams and shoulders for nine 
months has been, in round figures, 6,- 
000,00,000 Ibs., gain in bacon exports 
14,000,000 Ib. the gain in pickle pork ex- 
Ports 2,000,000 Ibs., and gain in lard 
exports 27,000,000 Ibs. 

On the basis of 35 lbs. of lard to a 
hog, the exports of lard have been equal 
to the product of nearly 16,000,000 
hogs, or practically half of the total 
killed in the first eight months of the 
year. The exports of meat continue 
Comparatively unimportant and repre- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


sents only a comparatively small num- 
ber out of the total supply. 
Many Cattle on Feed. 

The government report on the live- 
stock situation says that the fact that 
the purchasing power of farm products 
is within approximately 10 per cent of 
1913-14 is due to the livestock 
situation. A considerable increase 
of livestock feeding is reported in the 
central grain regions. The early move- 
ment of feeder cattle was very heavy, 
nearly 50 per cent more cattle than last 
year moving into the corn belt through 
public stock yards in July, August and 
September. Shipments of feeder lambs 
during the same time increased 17 per 
cent. 

In reviewing the situation, the report 
says: “Despite the likeness of the pres- 
ent corn price situation to that of three 
years ago, there are some things which 
suggest that the level of prices will be 
somewhat higher, and that the seasonal 
decline may be delayed. The European 
crop appears likely to be about 20 per 
cent smaller than in 1925, and unless 
the Argentine crop turns out to be a 
large one, this should help the export 
demand for American corn. 

“Furthermore,” the report continues, 
“cattle prices are now much better than 
in the fall of 1925, so that if Corn Belt 
farmers can get feeder cattle, this may 
increase the demand for feeding corn 
over what it was three years ago. In 
addition, it is well to note that prices 
are holding up better than they were in 
1925. Cash corn has been selling about 
10@12c higher, and December futures 
about 4c higher than at this season in 
1925.” 

PORK—The market was quiet and 
steady with mess, New York, quoted at 
$32.50; family, $34.00; fat backs, $25.00 
@28.00. At Chicago, mess was quot- 
able at $32.00. 

LARD—Demand was moderate, both 
domestic and export, and the market 
barely steady with the futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at $12.10@12.20; middle western, $12.05 
@12.15; city, 11% @11%c; refined con- 
tinent, 18c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%4c; compound, car lots, 
11%c¢; less than cars, 12c. At Chicago, 
regular lard in round lots was quoted 
at November price; loose lard, 5¢ un- 
der November; leaf lard, 15c over No- 
vember. 

BEEF—The market was steady, but 
trade was moderate. At New York, 
mess was quoted at $24.00; packet, 
$26.00@28.00; family, $30.00@32.00; 
extra India mess, $44.00@46.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $75.00@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








OCTOBER MEAT SITUATION. 

Declines in the wholesale prices of 
all pork cuts and further declines in 
the price of hogs featured the meat 


and live stock trade during the month 
just closed, according to the monthly 
review issued by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. The greatest de- 
clines occurred in the case of pork 
loins, although other fresh and cured 
pork cuts. declined appreciably. The 
price declines were the result of con- 
tinued heavy receipts of hogs. 

The demand for dressed beef was un- 
satisfactory throughout the month and 
wholesale prices declined steadily, al- 
though the market was somewhat 
firmer at the close of the month. 

The export trade in both meat and 


lard was quiet during the entire month. 
Lard prices in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent declined with the 
domestic market. There was some buy- 
ing of hams for the United Kingdom 
for the Christmas trade, but the buy- 
ing was of small proportions. The de- 
mand for fresh pork in the domestic 
market was fairly satisfactory, not- 
withstanding the declines in wholesale 
prices. 

The trade in smoked pork cuts was 
fairly satisfactory. Prices of all 


smoked. cuts declined, especially in the 
case of the standard grades of bacon, 
which now are wholesaling at attrac- 


tive levels. The demand for dry salt 
meats from the South continued good, 
although prices of these cuts also de- 
clined. The lard trade was fairly 
good, with some decline in prices dur- 
ing the latter part of the month. 

Hogs during most of the month con- 
tinued to cut out at a loss; that is, the 
cost of the hogs plus operating ex- 
penses was greater than the current 
market value of the products. The loss 
was less severe at the close of the 
month. The average price of hogs con- 
tinued to decline throughout the month. 
Receipts at the leading markets were 
greater than in September and above 
the total for October of last year. The 
run contained a relatively high per- 
centage of light, unfinished pigs which 
ordinarily would have been marketed 
later in the year. 

Cattle receipts at the principal mar- 
kets for the month showed a slight 
decrease compared with those of the 
previous month and were considerably 
smaller than in the same period a year 
ago. Live prices quickly reflected any 
material increase or decrease in sup- 
plies. 

The dresesd beef market was slow 
and draggy throughout the month. 
Hide prices declined, in sympathy with 
the reduced demand and decline in 
prices of leather. Leather prices de- 
clined owing to reduced demand, and 
hide prices consequently went lower. 

Arrivals of sheep and lambs during 
the first week were extremely heavy 
and market prices showed further de- 
clines. However, with further shorten- 
ing up in receipts during the balance 
of the month, largely as a result -of 
a decrease in the supply of Western 
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range lambs, the market reacted, re- CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 
covering some of the recent losses and = Stocks of provisions in Chicago at Domestic exports of canned meats 































































































showing a stronger tendency toward the close of business on July 31, 1928, from the United States during Au 
the close. On account of liberal sup- with comparisons, are reported by the 1928, were as follows, according to the 
plies, the dressed lamb market was Chicago Board of Trade as follows: U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
unsatisfactory throughout the month, Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, Commerce: 
showing an improving tendency late. 1928. 1928. 1927. Beef, 155,372 Ibs.; value, $53,748 
r Mid TALL 
——_ Mess pork, new, Pork, 389,075 Ibs.; value, $156,421. Say. 
made since Oct. Y ket feat 
ty Rs eee ORS eas csc sage, 110,971 lbs.; value, $43,514. Other 
MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. , °28, bels...... “genet 
. Mess pork, | made canned meats, 156,940 Ibs.; value pas! 
Exports of meats and fats during Oct. ee to ae iso $47,084. small qu 
ct. 1, « eee P44 ree ee yg Fs . 
September, 1928, and for the nine Other kinds of bar- a : Shipments of canned meats from the balding 
months ended with May, — compar” preled pork, brie 8,102 0,680.70 Tnited States to non-contingent terri. § UP a2 ; 
isons for the same periods last es | ‘since Oct.’ 1, °28, tory during this month were as fo. § yt 
are given by the U. S. Department of pg. 1,000,840 ........ 1,712,034 lows: York, al 
Commerce as follows: PS en ae Alaska—Beef, 25,388 Ibs.; value, touch ia 
SEPTEMBER. Oct. 1, ’28, Ibs. .35,005,750 64,100,111 30,615,063 $6,976. Sausage, 8,092 lIbs.; value would h: 
1928. 1927. P. S. lard, sate $2 254 ’ The le 
¥ t revious to Oct. ? or 
ae £5 25,816,031 87,745,079 P97. Ibs... ;- 400,000 1,020,000 1,936,896 — Hawaii—Beef, 12,331 Ibe.; value, aga 
7 SRS SSS $ 4,516,603 6,298,700 Other kinds o ‘ are) 
Total animal oils and mene «Mata, Ibe ........ 5,123,392 7,746,789 2,683,066 — P — Ppa Rong pe oe: $3,043, This led 
DER GE. 3554 chen cetns 70,015,962 S. R. sides, made ausage, . " e, $8,094, ot 
WURDE . bn 0nsss0ceessssp= $ 7,457,505 9,465,547 since Oct. 1, '28, 8.000 Other canned meats, 39,649 lbs.; value, the m 
Beef and veal, fresh, _- 10 k oe ‘ < fgg EP ey ae ee J $4,547. Chicago 
Beef mo ickled, etc., lbs.. 7,837 1,369,822 ‘previous to Oct. ; = Porto Rico—Beef, 8,204 lbs.; value, yet, soa 
. Di . ° 
— * eagetyere 187,908 1, °28, Ibs....... 307,614 819,274 1,863,300 $974. Pork, 25,070 Ibs.; value, $2971 limited, 
Pork, fresh, lbs. f 532,419 p. §. clear bellies, 3 bare ad : : tion in 
> Seer ,070 80,664 made since Oct. ae . Sausage, 45,472 lbs.; value, $8,358, L 
Wiltshire side: ‘ 104,904 ie SS see 7,140,752 ow wee 3,642,485 Other canned meats, 31,257 Ibs.; value supplies 
WHE se csecsencs . Rt + D. S. clear oem $3 915 , At Ne 
i . 5,08 104,65 made previous to ° 
ee 70,087 195,395 Oct. 1, °28, Ibs. .11,333,974 19,072,849 16,625,501 * ” liane 94 @9%4 
ah eerees D. 8S. rib ee, CTS EXPORT At Chic 
2,201,027 made since Oct. x ae 
as ,703 «11,619,752 1, -°28, Ibs...... mises’. .c.5.- 739,623 PORK PRODUCTS 8. with the 
Value ....... Roceke curd ; 1-331,961 D. 8. rib bellies, Exports of pork products from the demand 
ickle : 7,433 3,347,2 6 i : 
“——. aco neguetiy yo 5 450,972 Oct. 1. 28, Ibs.. 552,967 2,513,204 1,811,125 principal ports of the United States grade si 
ee a: TR: go cncsne cess. 82 wot E. S. C. sides, jmade during the week ended Oct. 27: tive on 
ahs... ne ae... whee ........ 104,331 HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING large p1 
NEE ocepnciesdwasoeen 137,300 E. S. 0. sides, ate WILTSHIRES. firm sta 
v ‘ ,456,,106 1,546,042 previous to ‘ bo 4a 
Novalue nerd 7 tees 226,470 1, Hos... 2 32,004 147,503 120,827 weeks wean = 28. a es 
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valne’ i RRR RR? § 6,573,186 5100289 Pe GO, wescececsced 441,467 459,227 428,40’ TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. LAR! 
1, Saatenaahegipaaret 783, 518,456, : 
nla ieeaemteeets $ 70,875,798 69,719,798 — Se: 1,329 1,912 Week ended Oct. 27, 1928. Prasse 
Neutral lard, Ibs. ........ 9,939, J 7 1,777 2,387 
berets $ 2,601,532 2,288,473 © flres wae a0 Hams and Pickled At Ne 
Mate De... 3,862,626 7,727,117‘ SheeP 6,462 6,017 Mis’ “Mt‘ibe, MBs. Ati 16%e; 
ats, lo eee ccc ccccces * . ’ ’ i 
spate wants c 28 488,825 “910/010 +) 8574 12,008 aA 
argarine ofanimal or  rti‘——s—sSsSPTr TOA AT REAM «crrpprmrbc iq. Boston ...ccccccccee cecee , 
vegetable fats, Ibs. .... 498,789 625,187 BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. Detroit 2 22.0.002000 ess GLI routine, 
WHER sccscesscccessecs g 81, 98,345 s eres 
Cottonseed efi, the... 39,042'551 48,404.270 _ Receipts of Western dressed meats [Ot War? -77'°7: 27 1 . Pure a 
NEE Satkssoctsesnnand $ 3,490,665 4,111,298 and local slaughters under federal and New orieans ....... 30 2 133 fl 1b\e; 
fate, De ee” 4.075.040 4,352,811 City inspection for the week ended Oct. Petipa 2. ee test, 19 
Value ............-.--.$ 554,153 554,307 27, 1928, with comparisons are offi- é GRE, 
ealutiiliicaken cially reported as follows: DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. grease 
Week Cor. Hams and n 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. ended Prev. week, shoulders, Bacon. the I th 
: Western dressed meats: Oct. 27. week. 1927. Exported to: M ibs. Mibs e las 
The export of Danish bacon from Steers carcasses . ++ 2,058 2,050 2,564 oe Sere er 828 481 to be of 
January 1 to September 14, 1928, to- Cows, carcasses . ec ils te Se eee eeeterertento: a quite ge 
aed 196,150 tons compared With 279, vests, cascnanes -.---. 258 2118 2900 Lee ccreeeseeec eee) Mee 
993 tons during the same period of Lambs, carcasses 17,685 15,689 16961 Gissw |... tt 129 og ers. wel 
1927. The bulk of this product went Mutton, carcasses ....._ 1,651 | 1,789 | 528 Other United Kingdom ............. 13T vance f 
nl Hs, MOE veeecewecees 328,163 309,469 453,534 Last, ce fT 
to England. Denmark also exported yy.) slaughters: iat ket wa: 
34,436 live hogs during this period Cattle Peebaab bed seab eis 1,586 1,887 1,970 Po gel been re 
i i ALVES 2... scceececcees ‘ ; é emiany (total) ...........0..00000Kmni ; Hr 
compared with 25, 191 during the same = yyeS vvs-r2220007 12,004 12,772 9,130 Hamburg ...............0..000lulle a Asa 
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TALLOW—A quiet and steady mar- 
ket featured tallow at New York the 
past week. Operators reported only 
small quantities available, with buyers 
holding off. Producers are well sold 
up and not pressing sales. Nominally, 
extra was quoted at 9%c f.o.b. at New 
York, although some of those in close 
touch with the situation felt that 9%c 
would have to be paid for quantities. 

The larger soapers have temporarily 
pulled out of the market, however, and 
are looking on pending developments. 
This led to talk of the edge being off 
the market. An easier situation at 
Chicago attracted some attention. As 
yet, soapers interest in cotton oil is 
limited, while the spot palm oil situa- 
tion in the east remains one of scanty 
supplies and a rather firm market. 

At New York, extra was quoted at 
94@9%4c; special, 9%c; edible, 10%c. 
At Chicago, trade in tallow was dull, 
with the market about steady. A fair 
demand continued for medium and low 
grade stuff, with trade moderately ac- 
tive on small packers products. The 
large producers appear to be taking a 
firm stand and are not inclined to dis- 
count present price levels. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 10c; fancy, 
9%c; prime packer, 94@9%c; No. 1, 
9@9%e; No. 2, 7% @8c. 

There was no London auction this 
week, At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was steady, with fine quoted at 46s 
and good mixed at 42s 3d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and easier at New York, with oleo 
offered at 10%4c. Demand was dull. 
Supplies on the market were not large, 
but weakness in extra oleo oil had some 
influence. Bullness in compound trade 
was also a factor. At Chicago, stearine 
was quiet and steady at 10%c for oleo. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








OLEO OIL—Demand continues 
limited at New York and the market 
was easier and offerings more liberal. 
Extra was quoted at 12%c; mealum, 
lle; lower grades, 10%@llc, accord- 
ing to quality. At Chicago, demand 
was quiet and about steady, with ex- 
tra quoted at 12%c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was fair and 
the market firm with raw materials. 
At New York, edible was, quoted at 
l6%c; extra winter, 14%c; extra, 
13%c; extra No. 1, 13%c; No. 2, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
routine, but the market very steady. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 
rete, 18%c; No. 1, 12%c; cold 

i] c. 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease market continued one of firm- 
hess the past week, although during 
the last few days the edge appeared 
to be off the market. Demand has been 
quite good and selling pressure limited, 
48 producers are well sold ahead. Buy- 
fs were unwilling to follow the ad- 
Vance fully of late, and the tallow mar- 
et was not quite as strong as it has 
been recently. 

As a whole, sentiment was more two- 
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sided. Some argue that the larger run 
of hogs recently had created a better 
grease supply. At New York, superior 
house grease was quoted at 8% @8%c; 
yellow, 8%@8%c; A white, 9c; B 
white, 8%c; choice white, 104%2@1Ic. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was dull 
and the market fairly steady. Choice 
white was in slow demand, while me- 
dium and low grade stuff were holding 
about steady. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 7%@8c; yellow, 8%@8%c; 
B_ white, 8%c; A white, 9c; choice 
white, all hog, 9%c. 

~——e- —- 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Nov. 1, 1928. 


- Blood. 
Blood market strong with good de- 
mand at $5.10 f.o.b. Chicago. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground and unground @5.10 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Good demand for tankage for im- 
mediate and future shipment. Outlet 
strong for all grades. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 114%@12% ammonia...... $5.25@5.35 & 10 
Unground, 1144 to 12% ammonia.. 4.75@5.00 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia ...... 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia..... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market for fertilizer tankage mate- 
rials quiet. Good demand for low grade 
bone tankage. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd., ground, 10% am...... $ @4.00 & 10 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 3.90@4.00 & 10 
Hoof meal ...cccccccccccccccccces @3.75 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. @25.00 


ine 5 Exh a ote @3.75 


Bone Meals. 


Some interest in bone meal in a quiet 
way. 


Liquid stick 


Per Ton 
Raw bone meal ............eeseceeee $34.00@50.00 
Beem, GTOUM 2. ccccssvovecsccccsece 26.00@28.00 
SteAM, UNETOUNA ..cccccvcccceccoese 26.00@27.00 


Cracklings. 


Market for cracklings fairly active 
with last sales made at $1.25 per unit 
protein. 

Per Ton 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

Wy SIE 6s 6 cds wdc duacelassceesy $ 25 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 85.00@90.00 
Soft prsd beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Gelatine and glue stock fairly quiet. 


Market nominal. 
Per Ton. 


Hip Gnh GGiE BOOK. oo cic ccceccceves $35.00@40.00 
Spee CUMS iia b seve chee deencees 35.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones........ 45.00@50.00 


BRON FOU 0.06 ck ccccdaedevcececcesves x 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 40.00@42.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings.. 31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @5c 


COVINGTON, KY. 
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Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Cattle hoofs are scarce and in good 
demand. Bidding $45 Chicago. 


Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
Round shin bones ...............0- 50.00@ 60.00 
i Ee Der ee 52.50@ 55.00 
Ce ONE oe sc ce cdecnisvcacetsace 45.00@ 48.06 
TORK DOMED ciccccvcccccceccvcccse 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

Little trading so far in winter proc- 
essed hair. Some contracts reported 
for coil dried hair, winter and next 
summer production. 


CE I UN is occccsewccnencs 2 @ 3 
Processed grey, per Ib..............6. 4 @ €éc 
Cattle switches, each*................ 44@ 5a 


*According to count. 
——_@——. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 31, 1928. 

High grade ground tankage for fer- 
tilizer sold here at $4.50 & 10¢ f.o.b., 
although some sellers views are higher. 
Stocks are low. Unground sold at 
$4.45 & 10c f.0.b. with offerings limited. 
The demand is anything but active. 

Dried blood is held at $4.85 and up 
for November shipment. This is above 
the fertilizer buyers’ views, but feeding 
interests seem to be willing to pay 
rather close to $4.75 f.o.b. here. 

South American sold at $4.90 c.if., 
with some offered at this same price. 

The demand for cracklings has 
quieted down to some extent, with sell- 
ers inclined to offer at lower prices. 

Unground fish scrap is higher be- 
cause of the end of the season. 

———_—_ 

MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Inspection granted—Kingan & Co., 
212-214 East Water St., Norfolk, Va.; 
Greisler Bros., Inc., 232 North Dela- 
ware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; *August 
Young, Laconia St., Lexington, Mass. 

Inspection withdrawn—Wilson & Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; White City Provi- 
sion Co., Chicago, IIl.; Savannah Food 
Products Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

Inspection extended—Swift &. Com- 
pany, Moultrie, Ga., to include the 
Georgia Food Products Co.; Vetter & 
Zuncher Packing Co., Chicago, IIl., to 
include the Delta Food Products Co.; 
Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich., 
to include the Gerber Products Divi- 
sion. 





*Conducts slaughtering. 
ey “test 


How hot should the water be in the 
hog scalding vat? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Crude Oil Filtration 


By John P. Harris and B. F. Glick. 
(Continued from Oct. 20 issue.) 
Filtration is the Remedy. 

The principle of filtration is roughly 
this: If you have a liquid containing 
suspended impurities and put this 
liquid on one side of a cloth or paper, 
or any other closely woven separating 
medium, the liquid part of the mixture 
will come through the cloth, whereas 
the solid suspended matter will stay on 
the cloth and in this way give you a 
separation of the liquid and solid part 
of the mixture. Machines have been 
made known as filter presses, which en- 
able you to do this mechanically and to 
handle in volume any liquid and solid 
mixture in which you are interested. 

Hard to Filter Crude Oils. 

There is, however, one “nigger in the 
woodpile,” and that is crude oils at a 
temperature of 120 degrees F’. are very 
difficult to filter even in a filter press. 

The type of solid which you are sep- 
arating from crude oil is of a slimy 
nature and coats the cloth in the filter 
press so that it is impossible to filter 
after a short period. To overcome this 
it is necessary to add a small per- 
centage of a substance known as dia- 
tomaceous earth or kieselguhr, which 
breaks up the slimy nature of the sus- 
pended matter and allows an open pas- 
sage for the oil through the cloth. 
More will be said of this later. 

This procedure would get rid of the 
suspended matter, but we are now 
faced with the feasibility of taking out 
as much as possible of the dissolved 
and almost insoluble impurities which 
would come out of the oil on continued 
settling, but which we want to get out 
immediately after the oil has been 
pressed. 

To do this we resort to the use of a 
type of substance known as activated 
carbon, which is a standard purifying 
medium thoroughly established as the 
result of years of use in the edible oil 
and other industries. 

Use of Activated Carbons. 

These activated carbons are black 
powders made so as to have an exceed- 
ingly porous physical structure, with 
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the result that they are capable of ab- 
sorbing from a solution comparatively 
large amounts of dissolved impurities 
which cannot be removed by filtration 
alone. 

To explain the action of these prod- 
ucts properly it would be necessary for 
me to go into the depths of physical 
and colloid chemistry, which would 
make this talk altogether too long and 
too profound for general consumption. 
These products are not new to the oil 
industry by any means, for the refiner 
has availed himself of their properties 
for the last 15 or 20 years in the 
purification of refined oils, and their 
action and the results to be obtained 
have been definitely established for veg- 
etable oils by long use. 

Fortunately these activated carbons 
act quickly and gather up the impuri- 
ties in the oil by a mere process of 
agitating the oil with the carbon at no 
matter what temperature. They have 
absolutely no chemical action whatever 
on the oil itself and confine their effect 
entirely to the removal of foreign mat- 
ter from the oil without harming the 
oil itself in any possible manner. Their 
removal after this action has taken 
place is another case of filtration where 
a solid has to be removed from a 
liquid, and therefore it fits in perfectly 
with the above described process for 
the elimination of suspended matter 
from the oil and allows the use of the 
carbon and diatomaceous earth in one 
operation. 

(To be continued.) 
a s 


PORK LIVERS TO GERMANY. 

The import of frozen pork livers by 
Germany after December 31, 1928, will 
be continued upon the duty payment 
of 45 marks per 100 kilos, according to 
recent assurances made by the govern- 
ment to representatives of the local 
association of meat importers. The 
decree suspending the enforcement of 
the law requiring that all imported 
offals and inner organs be attached to 
the carcass, which expires December 
31, 1928, will be renewed for an in- 
definite period. The demand for frozen 
pork livers in Germany is good, sup- 
plies on hand are limited and are mov- 
ing at good prices. 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY HIGH. 
(Special Report from the Ft. Worth Laboratories.) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Oct. 25, 1928.— ot. 
ton oil milling efficiency for the month 
ended October 15, 1928, is on a par with 
last season. However, more mills thay 
usual are having trouble with lubricat. 
ing oil contaminating their crude, re 
sulting in dark colored refined jj, 
While there appears to be practically 
no difference in the oil content of the 
seed last season and this, it is believed 
there will ultimately be a higher yield 
this year. : 

SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 Ihe, 
— Waste, — 


Av. all samples...... 8 
Best sample av. 
Lowest sample av....8. 

Av. same mo. last yr.8.39 
Annual ay. last yr....8.00 


igio Moisture. 
SSS2 Gallons Oil. 
SESE I $2 cone 


>>. Ammonia in 
" 
onoco, 


CRUDE OIL. 


Average all samples......... 6.4 
Refining 
Loss. 
Best sample average........ 3.5 
Lowest sample average..... 5.5 
Av. same month last year.6.4 
Annual average last year...7.6 


CAKE AND MBAL, 


Mois- Ammo- Pro- 
ture. tein. Oil. 
Av. oll -ollis.......<6 7.44 42.43 
Best av. result...... 7.75 
Worst av. result ....6.75 
Av. this mo. last yr..7.43 
Annual ay. last year. .7.52 


HULLS. 


Seeds 


and Meats. 


Whole 


Sof Standard. 


a 


Ae | SS: 
Best av. result........ 
Worst av. result 

Av. this mo. last yr... 
Annual ay. last yr... 


sees NESE: 
How is cottonseed oil bleached? Ask 


“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the industry. 


33 3 Total Oil. 
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AUGUST BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under 
federal inspection during August, 1928, are reported, with comparisons, by th 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. 
per animal 


, 1927, to 


1 
July 31, 1928 
Aug. 1, 1927, to 
July 31, 1928 


Aug., 1928 


Edible beef fat!....... 5.5 
Edible beef offal.......28.92 
Cattle hides 

Edible calf fat? 

Edible calf offal 

Lard? 

Edible hog offal 

Pork trimmings 

Inedible hog grease’... 
Sheep edible fat! 

Sheep edible offal 


1Unrendered. 2 Rendered. 


Per cent of 
live weight 


sa] 
a 
& 
i—] 
$ 
e 
=] 


7, 


AD 


to 

r. avg 
aT 
ave. 


. is of 


2 


Aug. 1, 19 
July 31, 1928 
Aug., 1928 
Per cent 

bt 


Aug., 5-yr. 


3. 


lbs. 
316,673 
257,150 
574,641 
6,567 
31,558 
1,691,142 
314,619 
629,396 
132,289 
27,089 
26,688 


Baess 2 


1,725 
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Market Quiet—Prices Barely Steady— 
Trade Mixed—Sentiment Divided— 
Hedge Pressure Light—Cash Trade 
Slow—Lard Heavy—Cotton Irregu- 
lar. 

Developments in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week were somewhat similar to 
those of the previous week. The mar- 
ket backed and filled over narrow limits 
with a dull and featureless trade and 
more or less reflected the attitude of 
the ring crowd who were influenced in 
the main by the developments in the 
outside markets. 

The May delivery sold into new low 
ground for the season under pressure 
from refiners. At around 10c for May, 
a scattered commission house demand, 
mostly on resting orders, absorbed the 
selling. Between weakness in lard and 
irregular markets in cotton, the disposi- 
tion to go slow was still in evidence, 
while in some quarters there was a 
tendency to keep out of the market 
until after election day. At times, there 
was selling on talk of larger cotton esti- 
mates, and at other times buying on 
colder weather and reports of frost 
from the south. 

At no time was hedge pressure of 
consequence in evidence. This was due 
to the fact that crude oil continued to 
come out in a limited way. This re- 
sulted in stabilizing the market more 
or less. The local crowd would sell on 
the swells and cover on small setbacks. 
Houses with southern connections were 
on both sides of the market, as were 
western interests. 

The weakness in lard continued re- 
pressing on oil, but a surprising fea- 
ture was the lack of liquidation in the 
oil market and the smallness of the 
stop-loss orders that were caught on 
the breaks. In several quarters, con- 
tentions were made that cotton oil was 
too low to sell, while the market at 
the same time was in a position where 
it might decline another %c. This 
checked speculative buying. 


Crude Selling Slowly. 


As a whole the market was in a rut, 
with the trade awaiting developments. 
Compared with the previous week, the 
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open interest was probably a little larg- 
er, but not sufficiently so to cut much 
figure. In the southeast and Valley, 
some crude came out at 8c, but that 
figure was persistently bid. In Texas 
a fair amount of crude, possibly around 
80 to 100 tanks, sold at 7%c. Advices 
from the south indicated that the mills 
were still endeavoring to get down seed 
prices. At the same time, they were 
unwilling sellers of crude oil at the 
present levels. 












SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 1, 1928.— 
Cotton oil markets have ruled steadier 
than bid prices, and the light demand 
for refined oil is justified due to the 
prospects for unfavorable weather fol- 
lowing light frosts in several directions. 
If November 8 government ginnings are 
large and the estimate as to the size of 
the crop exceeds those of the previous 
month, crude will likely decline to 74c 
or less. However, should the estimate 
be lower, oil may advance fractionally 
for a short period. Texas and Okla- 
homa, 7%4c bid; elsewhere, 8c with %c 
more asked. October futures were 
quietly liquidated. There are moderate 
buying orders in the market daily for 
forward positions at around 8.85c for 
December and 9.15c for March, New Or- 
leans. Soapmakers are unwilling to buy 
freely on the present basis. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1928.— 


Forty-one per cent meal $44.00. Con- 
siderable crude oil sold this week at 8c 
Valley. Cottonseed hulls $8.00@9.00 
according to quality and shipment. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Nov. 1, 1928.—Prime 
cotton seed, west Texas, $40.00; Dallas 
territory, $42.00; prime crude oil, 7% 
@7%c; forty-three per cent cake and 
meal, f.o.b. Dallas, $43.00; hulls, $10.00; 
mill run linters, 4@5c. Heavy rain; 
market dull. 
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There was further talk of mill stocks 
of crude piling up, and in the south 
reaching a point where they must be 
sold. However, the mills held on stub- 
bornly. Some commission houses were 
advising sales of May oil against stocks 
on hand, while in some refining circles, 
it was thought that the mill position 
would be improved were the mills to 
sell their crude and buy the May de- 
livery at New York. 

The weather in the south was cooler 
and unsettled the past few days, which 
attracted some attention. The weekly 
weather report, however, was satisfac- 
tory as a whole. A private estimate 
on the crop of 14,400,000 bales was 
made by a Chicago statistician, and the 
trade in general appears to be antici- 
pating a crop somewhat in excess of 
the last Government estimate owing 
bes the recent favorable climatic condi- 
ions. 


Cash Trade Moderate. 


Cash oil trade was again reported 
as moderate. A little business was 
passing in oil and compound, and de- 
liveries against old orders were re- 
ported fairly good. The lard weak- 
ness, however, made for keener com- 
petition with compound, while the hog 
run, compared with a year ago, was 
large. Estimates on October consump- 
tion ranged from 250,000 to 300,000 
bbls. Some of the larger refiners ex- 
pect a consumpticn of about 275,000 
bbls. compared with about 275,000 bbls. 
in October last year. 

Reports were current at one time of 
some prominent soapers using cotton 
oil to some extent, but this lacked 
definite confirmation. If such is the 
case, it was felt that it might make 
for a larger than expected October dis- 
tribution. In most cases, it is con- 
tended that the market is still above 
soapers’ ideas, but this phase of the 
situation is being watched closely. The 
tallow situation in New York was not 
quite as strong as of late, but there is 
no pressure of supplies on the market. 
Extra tallow, f.o.b., New York, was 
quoted at 914¢, some stating that round 
lots might easily bring a higher price. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
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BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


. ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR 


ASPEGREN @ CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 


FUTURE DELIVERY 

















The New Orleans 
Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Market 


offers every modern facility to the trade, 
carrying a large volume of business, with 
prompt and satisfactory executions. 


1928, the charge for 
receiving, . . , 
fire insurance and‘ certificating refined 
cotton seed oil for each contract of 
30,000 pounds up to and including TEN 
be ey For each 








Effective August 1, 


Storage on each contract of 30,000 pounds 
shall be $18.00 for the first month or 
fraction, commencing the day after date 
of warehouse receipt; thereafter, 50 
cents per day. 


There are five bonded and licensed storage 

yards. 

The New Orleans contract is the only future 

contract in the world protected by an in- 
teeing weigh 


demnity bond guaran t, grade 
and quality at time of delivery. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 


P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI +: OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


a =| 








The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Friday, Oct. 26, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
95 70 
990 
965 
968 
990 
984 
996 


Total sales, including switches, 16,- 
300 Ibs. P. Crude S. E. 8c Sales and Bid. 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 1928. 

950 a 1000 
980 a 1000 
950 a 
967 a 
972 a 
977 a 
ea 


. 1500 1000 ee res 
Total sales, including switches, 4,300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8c Bid. 
Monday, Oct. 29, 1928. 


965 a 985 

955 a 985 

975 a 980 

982 a 988 

5 982 a 997 

. ..-. 2500 1000 995 1000 a .... 

i 1002 a 1015 

---- 2800 1015 1008 1015 a .... 

1018 a 1027 

Total sales, including switches, 4,800 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8c Sales and Bid. 


Tuesday, Oct. 30, 1928. 
965 
968 
977 
989 
1005 
1010 1003 1005 ae 
1006 a 1020 
Total sales, including switches, 6,000 

bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8c Bid. 


Wednesday, Oct. 31, 1928. 


045 
950 
968 
980 
980 
992 
1000 
. 1500 1010 1003 1010 a .... 
1012 a 1025 
Total sales, including switches, 3,200 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8c Bid. 


Thursday, Nov. 1, 1928. 


See eve e ve & & 


970 
200 966 966 969 
200 980 975 pie 
1000 
995 
1006 


Se eevee & & 


970 

975 973 9738 

980 980 .980 

OP ee oe SS ee 

bien lavas eta 1010 996 998 
1000 

1015 1012 1015 


Sales, 2,000 barrels. 


985 
998 
999 
1010 


Seow ev & & & 


1030 








See page 39 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet and steady with offerings held 
more firmly. The copra situation in the 
Philippines, however, showed little or 
no improvement. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 81% @8%c, while at the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were 7%c. 


November 3, 1928, 


CORN OIL—The market was quigt 
and about steady, with prices quote 
at 8% @8%éc f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A fair volume of 
inquiry was reported in the m 
Prices were steady, with New Yor 
tanks quoted at 10%c and barrels gt 
12% @12%c. 

PALM OIL—Trade in spot oil was 
limited and the spot market firm, Of. 
ferings for next year’s shipment were 
larger, but trade was moderate, At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
8%@8%c; December-February shi 
ment, 7%c; spot Lagos, 9@9%c;. De. 
cember-February shipment, 8% t 
8.45c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
fair and the market steady. New York 
tanks were quoted at 8% @8%éc, while 
casks were quoted at 9% @9c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was 
moderate, but the market steady. Qld 
crop supplies were held at 10%e at 
New York, while new crop foots were 
quoted at 9% @9%c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTON OIL—Demand was limited 
and the market about steady. Store 
oil was quoted nominally at 4c over 
November. Southeast and Valley crude, 
8c bid; Texas, 7%c sales. 


; —__@—— 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October, 30, 1928, 


Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 
9%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
New York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks coast, 7%c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, barrels New York, 10%c lb. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 11%c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@illc lb.; oilve oil 
foots, barrels New York, 10% @10%e 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels 
New York, $1.85@1.40 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 11%@12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, 
barrels New York, 9%c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks New York, 9%c hb, 
glycerine (soaplye) 7%c lb. 

——%e -—- 
OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during September, 1928, 
totaled 29,380 lbs. compared with 35, 
216 pounds during the same month last 
year. For the first nine months of 1928, 
exports of oleomargarine totaled 498; 
759 lbs. compared with 625,187 during 
the same time last year. 

fe 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Nov. 1, 1928—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 348; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 30s 6d. 

eo —- - 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, October 1, 1928, to October 31, 
1928, none. 

———4e—__—_- 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York 
October 1, 1928, to October 31, 19%, 
29,490,004 lbs.; tallow, 60,000; grease, 
4,399,600 lbs.; stearine, 8,000 Ibs. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week. Liquidation 
was less in evidence, but demand was 
moderate for lard, mostly from shorts. 

Hogs steadied due to rainy and snowy 
weather which interrupted the move- 
ment to market. Cash trade was mod- 
erate and sentiment mixed. Private 
estimates placed hogs in country 4.5 
per cent less than a year ago. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was moderately active 
barely and steady. There was some 
hedge pressure due to commission house 
nearby liquidation. Refiners’ brokers 
supported nearbys. The locals were 
sellers on easiness in cotton and lard. 
Weather is colder in the south and un- 
settled. Southeast crude, 8c bid; val- 
ley, 7%c bid. Texas mills are holding 
firmly, but the trade is looking for 
erude liquidation. Cash demand mod- 
erate. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Thursday noon were: Nov., 
$9.50@9.65; Dec., $9.73; Jan., $9.80@ 
982; Feb., $9.85@9.95; Mar., $9.90@ 
9.95; Apr., $9.95@10.02; May, $10.07; 
June, $10.07@10.25. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 9%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%4c. 
wien pte 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 1, 1928.—Lard 
prime western, $12.05@12.10; middle 
western, $12.00@12.10; city, 11% @ 
11%c; refined continent, 18c; South 
American, $13.25; Brazil kegs, $14.75; 
compound, 11%c. 


ro re 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 13, 1928, 
show exports from the country were 
as follows: to England, 53,738 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 5,105; others, 
none, 


Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 227,448 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 40,783; others, 
none, 


re 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Oct. 27, 1928: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Quarters of beef............. 


1,014 
‘ van | Oe 
Canada—Smoked bacon 382 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products 
Holland—Smoked hams 


Tuguay—Canned corned beef 
Uruguay—Meat extract 
Uruguay—Jerked beef 
qermany—Bouilion cubes 
A2y—Smoked pork 
ngary—Sausage 
pwitzerland— uillon cubes ... 
“araguay—Meat extract 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, November 2, 1928.—Gen- 

eral provision market continues dull. 

Moderate arrivals of A. C. hams to ap- 

ply on prior sales made for Christmas 

trade. Spot market weak. All items 
except pure lard have showed a de- 
clining tendency. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 80s; hams, 
American cut, 102s; hams, long cut, 
112s; Cumberland cut, 86s; short backs, 
86s; picnics, 58s; bellies, clear, 86s; 
Canadian, 102s; spot lard, 63s; Wil- 
shire, none. 


i 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration with stocks medium and a 
fair demand for refined and prime 
steam lard, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 597 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 97,000, at a top Berlin price of 
17.95¢ a pound, compared with 107,000, 
at 15.14c a pound, for the same week 
last year. 


The Rotterdam market was dull. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet for American bacon and hams, 
with demand for refined lard in boxes 
steady and consumptive demand fair. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 28,000 for the 
week, compared with 30,000 for the 
same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending October 26, 
1928, was 90,000. 


——_>——— 


SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to Yhe National Provisioner.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 31, 1928. 
CATTLE—Cattle receipts showed a 
sharp decline from last week indicating 
that the bulk of the range run is over 


for the year. Very few long fed cattle 
are arriving, the bulk of fat cattle be- 
ing shortfeds and warmed-ups. The 
best received this week were well fin- 
ished yearlings that sold for $16.50; 
the bulk of fed steers and yearlings 
on the shortfed order selling at $12.50 
@$15.00 per hundred. Finished heifers 
reached $15.00, with the bulk selling at 
$10.00@12.85, these being on the short- 
fed order. Grass heifers, $8.00@10.00; 
grass cows, $6.50@9.00; bulls, steady 
at $7.00@9.00; veals, $7.50@12.50. 

HOGS—Receipts for the week 14,000; 
market generally steady on the better 
grades of butchers and sows for the 
week. Supplies of light unfinished 
hogs increased, and such grades are 
selling at sow prices. Bulk of butchers, 
$8.50@8.75, with a few choice up to 
$8.90; sows and unfinished hogs, $8.00 
@8.25. 

SHEEP — Market steady, lambs, 
$13.60; ewes, $6.75. 
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LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on November 1, 1928, with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 

Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1928. 1928. 1927. 
2,603,328 2,718,464 3,254,160 
617,680 1,008,224 798,000 
218,960 115,584 

643 916 
1,419 


Bacon, lbs 
Hams, lbs 
Shoulders, Ibs....... 


290 

Lard, refined, tons. . 2,409 
eee SER 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaugh- 
tered during August, 1928, based on 
reports from about 600 packers and 
slaughterers whose _ slaughterings 
equalled nearly 75 per cent of the total 
slaughter under federal inspection, is 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as follows: 


—Cattle—— ——Hogs—— Sheep and 
lambs 


3,080 


Bulls and 
Barrows 
yearlings 


& stags 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Oct. 25, 1928 with com- 
parisons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 
Week 
ended 
Oct, 25. 
‘Toronto 
Montreal 


to 
a 


Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


I A ANE 
>: 3: 888 


‘Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


$15.50 
-00 


9.00 
10.25 
11.00 


Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


ONOOR idan Scanvinneaus $12.00 

Montreal 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton - < ‘| 
Pr. é . , 9.60 
Moese Jaw 10.00 
Saskatoon aay 
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Proposed Market Classes and Grades of Packer Hides 


Bright color on flesh side 

Sound, firm fiber and tight grain 
' Salted with new, clean salt PACK 
| Free of cuts, scores and salt stains is evide 
(A | Free of grub holes The get 
No dragged, rubbed, deatined or sore area ket has 
on hair side to damage grain : 

No evidence of ticks, lice, cattle scab, or any being. 
skin disease known to bovine animals last we 


] 
(Spready. . (60 lbs. and up Bright color on flesh side of ag 
St 1 Sound, firm fiber and tight grain pac 
eers 


60 Ibs. and up Salted with new clean salt recently 
Regular 


50 and 60 lbs. Free of salt stains and 1,0! 
| Plump 


25 to 50 Ibs. One to five cuts or scores—or part of 

One small dragged area on hair side where these p! 
grain is damaged—or all desc: 

One small rubbed area on hair side where ket in : 
grain is damaged—or rices | 

Not more than three scratched areas on hair el 
side where grain is damaged—or over-do 

One small sore area on hair side where 
grain is damaged—or 

Five or more grub holes—or 

No evidences of ticks, lice, cattle scab, or 

t any skin disease known to bovine animals 


( Spready.. (60 lbs. and up (Dull or dark color on flesh side—or nts at 
Bulls | Salted with used or dirty salt—or hi Mie 
and | | Salt stained—or for s 


Spready.. {55 Ibs. and up 


Cows 55 lbs. and up 
( Unbranded Regular | 45 to 55 lbs. 
| Plump 25 to 45 Ibs. 








Stags | Regular | 60 Ibs. and up Loose grain but not hair slipped . a 
Plump 25 to 60 Ibs. Free of cuts or scores Whil 

basis 0 
has bee 
others 
throug! 
Spre 
eet (Dull or dark color on flesh side—or around 


Packer | Salted with used or dirty salt—or um 90 
Hides | In Imperfect | Salt stained—or 


Free of grub holes 

No dragged, rubbed, scratched or sore area 
on hair side to damage grain 

No evidences of ticks, lice, cattle scab, or 
any skin disease known to bovine animals 





| Loose grain but not hair slipped—or 
| One to five cuts or sores—or 
B | One small hair slip—or 
|One small dragged area on hair side where 
grain is damaged—or 
One small rubbed area on hair side where 
grain is damaged—or 
Not more than three scratched areas on hair 
side where grain is damaged—or 
One small sore area on hair side where 
grain is damaged—or 
1 Regular {i Ibs. and up | Five or more grub holes—or 
teers 


| 


0 to 60 lbs. No evidences of ticks, lice, cattle scab or 
in Plump 25 to 50 Ibs. | any skin disease known to bovine animals 
ide 
butt or 
shoulder 


or side Two to four dragged areas on hair side 
and butt va {Regular 55 Ibs. and up where grain is damaged—or 


| (Two to four small hair slips—or 
| 
Branded | Plump 25 to 55 Ibs Two to four rubbed areas on hair side where 
rande , 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


Five to eleven cuts or scores—or 





grain is damaged—or 

Four or more scratched areas on hair side 
where grain is damaged—or 

Two or more sore areas on hair side where 
grain is damaged—or 

Evidence of ticks, lice, cattle scab, or any 

\. skin disease known to bovine animals 





25 to 60 Ibs. B tioned in grade 3A 


| and Plump 


Stags 


Bulls {me {s lbs. and up Having more than one of the defects men 


(Badly hair slipped—or : 

Eleven or more cuts or scores—or : 

Badly dragged on hair side where grain is 
damaged—or ; 

Badly rubbed on hair side where grain 3 - 
damaged—or 

Damaged by fire or water—or 

\Heat caused by fire 








Having more than one of the defects men 
tioned in grade 4A 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A firmer feeling 
js evident in the packer hide market. 
The general opinion is that the mar- 
ket has reached the bottom for the time 
being. Following the limited trading 
last week, buyers reduced their ideas 
of values again; however, the only 
packer who has been selling any hides 
recently moved 4,000 light native cows 
and 1,000 extreme native steers latter 
part of this week at steady prices, and 
these prices are now bid for practically 
all descriptions. Orders are in the mar- 
ket in a large way for hides at these 
prices but other killers refuse to sell 
and claim that the decline has been 
over-done to the extent of around 1%c. 

South American market has been 
firm, with sales of steers early in the 
week at $48.25, figuring equal to 
22 7/16c. ] 

Pacific Coast market was fairly ac- 
tive, at least 30,000 August-September 
hides moving at steady prices, 164c 
for steers and 16c for cows; reports 
of further trading there not yet con- 
firmed. : 

While market is quoted below on 
basis of last trading, only one packer 
has been willing to sell at these figures, 
others quoting around 1%%c _ higher 
throughout the list. : 

Spready native steers nominally 
around 23%6c. Heavy native steers 
last sold at 21%c and this is bid. One 
packer moved 1,000 extreme native 
steers at 19c, dating October-Novem- 


r. 

While butt branded steers last ac- 
tually sold at 20c, later sales of Colo- 
rados at 18c automatically reduced 
nominal market on butts to 19c; this 
figure now bid, and one packer reports 


could sell at 1914c. Colorados last sold 
at 18c, which is now bid. Heavy Texas 
steers quoted at 20c, light Texas steers 
at 18¢ and extreme light Texas steers 
17e, on parity with last trading on other 
branded hides. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 20c, 
which is now bid. Packer mentioned 
above sold 4,000 light native cows, dat- 
ing October-November, at 18%c and 
this is bid for more; an outside small 
packer also moved some at 18%4c. 
Branded cows last sold at 17c¢ and this 
is now bid. 

Native bulls quoted nominally 
~ ga 12%2@18c; branded bulls around 

C. 

The cattle receipts are showing large 
decreases. September slaughter was 
quite large but kill has been dropping 
off steadily since, until now it is on a 
par with mid-summer. October re- 
celpts were large for the year, but 
smallest for October for a number of 
years. The total shortage from first 
of year to date reported around 600,- 

head, as compared with last year. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Nothing 
new in the local small packer market, 
except that one killer who had been 
holding September and October hides 
reports these withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, details withheld. Last trading was 
at 17% for October all-weight natives 
and 16%c for branded, f.o.b. outside 
Points; later, some outside branded 


hides sold at 17c. Bulls last sold at 
12¢ for October natives, 1lc for brand- 
ed, with September bulls moving later 
at 4c less. Pacific Coast market ac- 
tive, around 30,000 August-September 
hides moving at. 16%c for steers and 
16c for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Market un- 
changed; big packer trimmings last 
sold at $35.00, and small packer trim- 
mings quoted around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES— Market con- 
tinues slow but dealers are not disposed 
to press offerings of hides at the mo- 
ment, pending some trading in a large 
way in the packer market. Good all- 
weights quoted generally around 14%4c, 
selected, delivered, with some asking 
lic. Heavy steers and cows priced 
around 14%c, selected. Some good 
45/60 lb. buff weights offered at 15c, 
last trading price. Extremes general- 
ly quoted at 17c for 25/45 lb. weights; 
last trading at this figure, but some 
have higher ideas. Bulls quoted 10@ 
10%2c, selected. All-weight branded 
around 13c, nom., less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in the 
packer calfskin market was 26%c for 
northern September-October skins, and 
a cent less for southerns. Only one big 
packer still holding October calf and 
asking 28c. 

First salted Chicago city calf last 
sold at 24%6c and 25c now asked. Out- 
side cities quoted 2344@24c. Mixed 
cities and countries around 21144@22c. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins last 
sold at 25c for northern Octobers, over- 
weights at 24c; branded nominally 
around 23c. Packers with unsold kips 
asking 25%¢c for natives. 

First salted Chicago city kips last 
sold at 23c, several lots moving on this 
basis. Outside cities quoted around 
22%2c. Mixed cities and countries 
around 19@19%'c. 

One big packer moved 2,000 regular 
slunks at $1.75, a steady price. Hair- 
less slunks quoted around 60c, nomi- 
nally. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed, with choice renderers avail- 
able at $6.00@6.25, ranging down to 
$5.00@5.50 asked for fair mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
25@26c per lb., according to section. 
Good demand continues for shearlings, 
with offerings rather scarce; one big 
packer moved a car, running mostly 
No. 1’s, at $1.60. Big packer Fall clip 
pelts selling $2.00@2.10. Pickled skins 
quoted nominally around $9.50 per doz. 
big packer straight run of lamb at Chi- 
cago; some houses still sold ahead. Last 
trading in ribby sheep was at $10.00 
and blind ribby sheep at $12.00, big 
packer production. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted at-10%4c last paid for big pack- 
er production, ranging down to 9%c 
for small packer take-off. Gelatine 
stocks last moved at 5c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—One packer 
moved four cars September-October 
Colorados early in the period at 18c; 
others declined this figure, asking 19%c 
for October Colorados, and asking cor- 
respondingly higher prices on other de- 


scriptions, which had been quoted in a 


4] 


nominal way on basis of last trading 
prices at Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market quoted 
about unchanged as to price schedule 
but dealers not offering hides in any 
quantities until packer market situation 
clears up. Last trading in 25/45 lb. 
extremes was at 17c for mid-west take- 
off, and 15c for butt brands; all-weights 
quoted in a nominal way around 14%c. 

CALFSKINS—Better undertone re- 
ported in the calfskin market. Light 
calfskins moved in a fairly good way, 
over 10,000 of the 5-7’s selling early at 
$2.20 and later 6,000 at $2.25, leaving 
the market in fairly good shape. 
Heavier skins moved last week, when 
9-12’s sold at $3.55, $3.50 and finally 
$3.45; 7-9’s quoted around $2.70. The 
12/17 lb. veal kips are quoted around 
$4.00; 12/17 buttermilks sold last week 
. $3.85, and 17-lb. up kips sold at 

5.25, 


fe 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 27, 1928, 3,516,000 
lbs.; previous week, 2,912,000 lbs.; same 
week, 1927, 4,475,000 lbs.; from Janu- 
ary 1 to October 27, 166,495,000 lbs.; 
same period, 1927, 184,440,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 27, 1928, 4,- 
072,000 lIbs.; previous week, 5,102,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1927, 4,120,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 27, 184,402,- 
000 Ibs.; same period, 1927, 212,525,000 


lbs. 
re ed 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ending Nov. 2, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 2, ’28. week. 1927. 
@23%n 23 @23%n @25 
@21%4b @21% . 
@20n @20n 


@19%n @20 
@18b @18 


@17b @l7 

@17b @l7j 

@20b @20 

Lt. nat. cows @18%b @18% 

Nat. bulls....12%@13n 18 @13% 

Brnd’d bulls. . @12n 2% @13 16 

Calfskins ....264%4@28ax @26% 26 @27 
25 @25'%4ax @25 25 

@24 @ 


22 


Spr. nat. strs. 
Hyvy. nat. strs. 


Hvy. Col. strs. 
Ex-light Tex. 
itrs. 


Hyvy. nat. cows 


@60n 
tt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts...174@18n 17%@18 
Branded 164@1lin 16%@17 
Nat. bulls ...114%@12 114%@12 
-104%@11 @l1 

- 2414 @25ax ort" 

@1.60n 


@ 
@1.60n 
@50n 50 @55n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
@14%n 14 @14% 
@144%n 14 @14%4 
@15 144% @15 
3 17 @liax 2014@2lax 
10 @10% 10 @10%n 134%4@14ax 
Calfskins ....19 @19%n19 @20 19 @19%n 
Kips 174%@18%n 18%@19 19 @19i4n 
Light calf....1.40@1.50 .1.40@1.50 1.25@1.30 
Deacons ..... 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.30 
Slunks, reg...75 @90 75 @1.00 
Slunks, hris.. .25 20 30 
Horsehides .. 6.25@7 .35 
70 @75 


Brnd’d bulls 

Calfskins ... 

Ki 23 @ 
@1.75ax 
@1.00ax 


Slunks, hris.. 


Hvy. steers... 


39 
-5.00@6.25 5.00@6.25 
Hogskins ....75 @85 7 @85 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs 
Sml. 
Pkr. 1.60@1.65 
Dry 


1.15@1.25n 
24 @26 2 @28 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Nov. 1, 1928. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, strictly good and choice fed steers 
and yearlings 50c@$1.00 higher, heavies 
up most. Inbetween grades, after los- 
ing 25@50c advance, about steady; 
western grassers on slaughter account, 
50c up; she stock, very uneven, good 
and choice fat cows 25c higher; all 
other grades, cows and all butcher 
heifers, along with cutter cows, 25@ 
50c lower; bulls and vealers, about 
steady. Strictly choice long yearlings 
and medium-weight steers reached 
$18.00. Practical top week ago, $17.35; 
bullocks scaling over 1,400 lbs., up to 
$17.75. Activity by eastern shippers 
stimulated the market on better grade 
fed steers, and until extreme close, on 
inbetweens, but the latter slumped as the 
week closed. The western grass run 
was smaller and deficient in beef; most 
bulk fed steers, $13.50@16.50; best 
western grassers, $12.75, bulk $11.75 
downward to $10.25; low cutter cows, 
$5.75 downward as the week closed, 
with strongweight cutters at $6.25@ 
6.50; sprinkling heavy kosher cows, 
$11.00@11.50; fleshy western cows, 
$9.50@10.50. 

HOGS—Following last week’s sharp 
decline in prices there was some reac- 
tion upward during the week ending 
November. In comparison with a week 


ago, the market is mostly 15@25c high- 
er, with lightlights and pigs fully 25c 
higher. Shipping demand improved 
and local packers, both large and small, 
were good buyers at the prevailing level 
of prices. Today’s top, $9.40; week ago, 
$9.20; today’s bulk of good and choice 
hogs scaling from 170 to 300 lbs., $9.10 
@9.30; 140 to 160 lb. weights, $8.75@ 
9.15; pigs, $8.25@8.75, this class scarce; 
bulk packing sows, $8.25@8.50, with 
smooth sows on the butcher order at 
$8.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs broke sharply 
after an active trade early carried the 
practical top to $14.00. The decline 
from the high spot early was 35c@$1.00 
on medium to choice offerings, throw- 
outs $1.00 and more off for week. Gen- 
erally, the poorer the quality the sharp- 
er the break. An increased supply for 
slaughter was the principal bearish fac- 
tor. Closing top, $13.65; desirable na- 
tives, $13.00@13.35 mostly; comebacks 
and plain natives, $12.00@13.00 late; 
throwouts, $9.00@10.00; sheep, weak; 
fat ewes, $6.00@6.50 mostly. 


—_4e—_ 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Nov. 1, 1928. 
CATTLE—Curtailed receipts, both 
locally and at other markets this week, 
resulted in a 25@50c advance on the 
better grades of beef steers and year- 
lings, while less desirable offerings 
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ruled steady to 25c higher. Fat she 
stock was on a steady to 25c lower 
basis, short fed heifers showing the 
most decline. All cutters slumped 25 
@50c. Bulls were in broad demand at 
strong to 25c higher values, and a gen. 
eral advance of $1.00 was effected on 
vealers and slaughter calves, with a late 
top on vealers of $14.50. Choice 908 
Ib. yearling steers scored $17.25, the 
week’s top, while choice 1,360 lb. steers 
reached - $16.75. Grass fat offerings 
ranged from $8.50@11.20. 
HOGS—During the week rather 
sharp price fluctuations occurred, but 
with lighter receipts the last few days 
and an improved shipping outlet, butch- 
er weights and light lights closed lfc 
higher than last Thursday. Medium 
and strongweight butchers topped at 
$9.15 on Monday and again on Thurs. 
day, with the late top Tuesday at $8.99, 
the low spot of the period. Packing 
grades stand steady to 10c lower, with 
most throwouts $7.75@8.40. 
SHEEP—Increased receipts had a 
depressing influence in the fat lamb 
market and closing prices are 15@2bc 
lower. Best range lambs realized 
$13.65. Fed native lambs cashed up- 
ward to $13.35. Aged stock ruled steady 
to strong, with choice ewes up to $6.55. 
a 


ST. LOUIS 
(Reported - by vis Ran 3 of Agricultural 
East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 1, 1928. . 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, native steers sold steady to 2hec 
lower, some low priced kinds showing 
the decline. Fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers, 25@50c lower; low priced 








Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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The Cemmission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Potts — Watkins — Walker 


National Stock Yards, IIl. 


Reference: National Steck Yards National Bank 








Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 
Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 
Indiana Indiana 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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J. W. MURPHY CO. 


er Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 
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heifers, steady; cows, steady to 25c 
jower; all cutters, 10@15c lower; me- 
dium bulls, 25¢c lower; good and choice 
yealers, $1.75 higher. Tops for week: 
943 Ib. yearlings, $17.00; 1137 Ib. ma- 
tured steers, $15.50; 637 lb. mixed year- 
lings, $15.00; 675 Ib. heifers, $13.60. 
HOGS—A somewhat decreased sup- 
ply, together with a good demand, 
rompted a price advance of around 15 
@25c on butcher hogs as compared 
with a week ago. Pigs gained the full 
advance, while packing sows took the 
minimum upturn. Packers bought more 
freely early this week, and shippers 
furnished a dependable outlet daily. 
Today’s market 10@15c up; top, $9.40. 
SHEEP—Price advances late last 
week and on Monday were later erased, 
leaving all classes around steady 10@ 
%e lower than a week ago. Today’s 
market largely 25@50c below. yester- 
day; bulk fat lambs, $13.00; week’s top, 
$14.00, paid by city butchers Monday. 


es 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Nov. 1, 1928. 

CATTLE—Strength and activity fea- 
tured the market on most killing classes 
during the week, and with breadth to 
shipping demand prices worked higher, 
the upturn on fed steers and yearlings 
and also on slaughter she stock quoted 
mostly at 25@50c. Bulls closed the 
week strong to 25c higher, and veals 
were steady to 50c lower. Weighty 
steers, averaging 1522 lbs., earned 
$16.35; medium weights, $16.60; long 
yearlings, 1029 lbs., $17.25. 

HOGS—An uneven distribution of 
supplies throughout the period resulted 
ina sharp fluctuating trade, with light 
receipts towards the close. resulting in 
wiping out earlier declines and putting 
prices 10@15c higher for the period. 

SHEEP—Muddy feed lots in local 

- trade territory resulted in a liberal mar- 
ketward movement of fed lambs. Under 
the increased receipts buying interests 
were able to enforce a slight decline, 
with comparisons Thursday with Thurs- 
day showing a net loss of fully 25c. At 
the close, bulk of the fat wooled lambs 
sold at $12.75@13.00; top, $13.10; fed 
clipped lambs, around 90 Ibs. average, 
$11.90. Fat sheep and yearlings, have 
held steady, yearlings mostly at $9.50 
@10.00; aged wethers, up to $8.00; fat 
ewes, up to $6.60. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) - 


ics. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 1, 1928. 

CATTLE—Following six weeks of an 
almost uninterrupted decline, the steer 
trade rallied somewhat. Medium and 
common kinds, which predominated, 
steady to 25¢c higher; good and choice 
steers, particularly those of weight, 25 
higher; other classes, very ir- 
regular. Fat heifers show a 25@50c 
decline, with fat cows steady and low- 
et grades 25@50c lower, particularly 
h action being noted on low cut- 
ts. Bulls ruled weak to 25c lower, 
with vealers unchanged. Yearlings 
that were barely choice scored $15.15, 
4s the week’s high. Bulk fed steers and 
yearlings, $12.00@14.25; grassers, $9.35 

11.50; veal tops, $13.00. 
HOGS—Sharply early week declines 
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sent the hog top down to $8.90 at mid- 
week, with packers getting best hogs 
at $8.75 and down to $8.50. A later 
rally, however, reinstated the $9.00 quo- 
tation, and the top reached $9.15, with 
bulk of butchers, 190 lbs. and above, 
$8.90@9.10, or about 15¢c above a week 
earlier. Packing sows sold late from 
$8.00@8.35. 

SHEEP—A late weakness was ob- 
servable in the sheep and lamb mar- 
ket, the best western lambs selling at 
$13.40, as against $13.50 a week earlier. 
A few natives sold around $13.00; fed 
clippers, $12.40@12.50; fat ewes, $6.50 


and down. 
oe 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 31, 1928. 


CATTLE—Killing cattle, under light- 
er receipts, closed strong to 25c higher, 
with better-grade she stock showing 
most of the advance. Some few short- 
fed steers and yearlings turned at 
$12.00@14.50, with a handful of experi- 
mentally fed long yearlings from the 
University farm reaching $17.50. Best 
range steers stopped at $12.00. Other 
desirable offerings went at from this 
price on down to $11.00, the bulk on 
down to $10.00. She stock continued 
at $7.00@8.25 for cows, and from $7.75 
@9.25 for heifers, with cutters at $5.50 
@6.25. Bulls closed at $8.00@8.25 
mainly; vealers, largely $12.50@13.00, 
or 50c higher. 

HOGS—Declines of 10@25c followed 
the generous receipts of hogs here, 
placing bulk of the desirable lights and 
butchers at $8.65, with a few down to 
$8.55. Light lights and pigs sold most- 
ly at $8.50, while packing sows cleared 
largely at $7.75@8.25. 

SHEEP—A strong undertone marked 
the lamb trade despite the generous 
loadings, and most desirable lambs sold 
recently at $13.00; heavy offerings, 
$10.50@11.00; culls, mostly $10.00. 
Light and handyweight ewes continued 
at $6.00@6.25; common kinds and culls, 
from $2.00@3.50. 


43 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended October 27, and comparative 
periods: 

At 20 markets: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
671,000 510,000 
610,000 559,000 
631,000 463, 
624,000 421,000 

363,000 

409,000 


Week ended Oct. 27 ... 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 27 
Previous week 
7 


At 7 markets: 

Hogs. 
477,000 
414,000 


Week ended Oct. 2 
Pervious week 
1927 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


a 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Nov. 
1, 1928, with comparisons: 


Week 

ended 
Nov. 1. 

Armour & Company 7,801 
Anglo-American Proy. Co. 2,712 
wift & Co 2 


7,203 
3,410 
4,857 


Boyd-Lunham Co. 
Ms saan Pkg. & Prov. Co. 


Miller & 

Independent Pkg. Co.... 3,623 
Brennan Pkg. © 

Agar Pkg. Co 


SESRERER8 


«1 
S 
a 
«1 
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Where are hides most frequently 
“scored,” and what is the right prao- 
tice to prevent this? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s dio- 
tionary and guide. 








K indle a little fire 


Kennett, Sparks 
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for anything you may 
pigs, packers, lights, 
weight butchers or 


kind. We select 
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two or three per cent 


chase. The ultimate 


@ good customer of the 


to your instructions. 








E ntertaining our sugges- 
N ext order to us 

N eed in the way of 

E xtreme heavies, medium 
T he choice handy weight 


T he quality grades 


sy top and think what 


Pp lus means every time 


you figure yields on A ny shipment we pur- 


R esult is that you become 


K ennett-Murray organiza- 
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& Company, Inc. 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Call us when in 
a hurry 


Long Distance 503 or 
Bridge 6605 


Cc. B. HEINEMANN, 
Service Manager 
706 Westory, Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


OTHER OFFICES 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Louisville, Ky. 

Chicago, Il, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 

Detroit, Mich Omaha, Neb. 

La Fayette, Ind. Sioux City, Ia. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1928. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1928. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1928. 6 . “i Cattle. Poe 2 
Hogs. . Chicago 8,000 ‘ snicago .. ,000 
4,000 Kansas City Kansas City 
' Omaha : ) 
St. Louis . - an 2, 5 St. 
St. Joseph . ; t L 
Sioux City 2 : 25 Sioux City 
St. Paul . ; 3. St. Paul .... 
Oklahoma City 80 ie ee Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 0 Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 000 5,00 Milwaukee 
Denver 3 6 Denver 
Louisville £ 300 Louisville 
Wichita ; j Wichita . 
Indianapolis 4 Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 1,500 2 Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 60 Cincinnati 
Buffalo 00 5 Buffalo 
Cleveland 2 2,00: ; Cleveland 
Nashville 20% Nashville 
Toronto é 2 Toronto 


zeee2 


sa8eee 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


% 
s 


PrepPfP 
Sessees 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1928. AY, NOVE} 2, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Chicago 5 e Chicago 20,000 17,000 kansas 
Kansas City Kansas City 8,00! Omaha 
Omaha Omaha — " St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 


i 
+] 
oe 


Chicago 


e 
i Bet 


Oklahoma Es Se: 700 500 .... Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth . Fort Worth 
800 00 Milwaukee 
Denver .... 
Louisville 
Wichita . Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh o » Buffalo 
Cincinnati ’ 00 Cleveland 


zersssesesssssess | 


OPRAH Be ee OOe 


Cleveland 
Nashville 00 Nashville 


—— 5 > 70 | OS 300 SLAUGHTER REPORTS 








Settee = oo So Prin show 
ere 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. Seine comums Sur the week ented Gn 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Fri- are 
day, Nov. 1, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONEK by leased wire of CASE 
the Bureau ‘of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Hogs vy + t or oily am Are roast- 


1928, with comparisons: 


KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Chicago 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 ibs.) med-ch. $ 8.75@ 9.15 $ 8.65@ 9.00 Kansas City 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 30 9.40 @ 9.4 oo : J ) 9. 8.75@ 9.00 Omaha 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... , r s .15@ 9. A i 8.60@ 8.85 st. Louis . 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 8. ‘ E J .15@ 8. -15@ 8. 8.50@ 8.85 St. Joseph .. 
sows, smooth and rough. . J 8.32 < » 8. i 8.00@ 8.50 Sioux City 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs down), med-ch. * » 8. . J 4 ) 9. 8.25@ 8.50 Wichita 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 8.89-2 * .95- : 50-22 " -71-218 Ib. =: 9.18-230 1b. Fort Worth 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: Philadelphia 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): a 
Good-ch. ie walk & J 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.): Oklahoma City 
Pe Skecuhbcoosshuses beteks 17.25@17.75 16.25@17.00 15.75@16.75 15.25@16.75 15.50@16.25 Cincinnati 
Good . 14.00@17.25 13.25@16.25 13.50@15. 2.75@15.25 13.2% 5.5 Denver 


SEES: bSEeae BE8 


Se 
8 


17.25@17.75 16.25@17.00 15.75@17.0 15.25@16.75 15.50@16.5 
14.00@17.25 13.25@16.25 13.50@15. 2.75@15.25 13.25@15.5 


25@18.00 16.50@17.25 16.25@17.50 15.25@17.25 15.75@16.7: Chicago. 
sbabebeannessosbnen eseces 1 Looe. 25 13.25@16.50 18. 5016.25 3. 5. 3.25@15.75 Kansas City 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): Omaha .. 
Medium 0.75@13.25 11.25@13.50 10.25@13. s0@i1s.25 Bt. fous 
Common 22... .vslLIL "850@1L.75 “8.25@10.75 825Gil.2 8.001025 —7.75@10.0 St. Joseph 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND Wichita 
YEARLIN 


pee Bag 


Wichita 
GS 750-950 LBS.): Fort Worth 


- 16.50@17.25 16.25@17.25 16.00@17.2 5.75@17.25 5.75@16.5 Philadelphia 
13.75@16.50 13.50@16.25 13:00:16.0 3. I 25@15.75 Indianapolis 
Boston 
15.00@16.00 14.25@15.50 14.50@16.00 14.50@16..0 14.50@15.75 New York 
13.25@15.00 12.75@14.25 12.50@14.50 12.25@14.50 12.00@14.50 Oklahoma City 
7.75@13.25 7.50@12.75 7.75@12.50 7.75@12.25  7.50@12.50 Cincinnati 
’ Denver 
t 3.25 12.00@15.25 12.25@15.25 12.00@1525  .12.25@14.75 ii 
| 11.00@15.50 10.75@14.25 10.75@13.75 10.50@14.25 10.75@13.5 Total 
9.00@13.50 8.50@12.25 8.75@11.75 8.75@12.00 8.50@11.75 


.25@12.00 10.75@11.75 10.75@11.50 10.00@11.00 10.75@11.50 Chicago .... 
.75@11.25 — 9.00@10.7: 75@10.75 8.25@10.00 8.75@10.75 Kansas City 
med. sch cebeiaes Sea 7.50@ 9. 7.00@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.25 6. 75 Omaha . 
Low cutter and cutter 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.75 5. in 2 ee 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): Sioux City 
f Good-ch. 9. ; 8.75@10.25 8.75@ 9. 8.85@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.75 Wichita - 
6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 8. 6.25@ 8.85 5.75@ 8.60 Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
9.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 8.50@11.50 .50@11.00 Indianapolis 
6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 7.50 Boston 
New York & 
. .00 14.75@16.25 11.00@13.50 11.00@14.50 11.00@13.50 Oklahoma City 
sesececesess 12.00@13.00 12.25@14.75 10.00@11.00 8.50@11.00 8.50@11.00 Cincinnati ... 
seccccceecscecees 8.00@12.00 6.00@12.25 7.00@10.00 6.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.50 Denver 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND Total 


Lambs (4 ibs. gown) good-ch.. + 12.00G18.05 12.n0@t2.15 1a-s0@is.10 1 12.25@13. 50 12.00@13.25 —aname 

Lam 0’ medium. . .50@12. -25@12.5 -75@12.50 ..25@ 11.25@12.00 i i 

Lambe (all weights) cull-common 7.25@11.50 9.00@11.25  7.50@11.75 211.25  9.50@11.25 What is the emulsion method of 

Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. down) bedetes ee paring one meats to increase 
medium-choice ~ 5 .25@11.50 -75@10.7: 7.50@10.75 in ? 

Bwes (120 Ibs. down) med.-ch... 4.75@ 6.60 J » 6. . J J J e+ 4 6.50 . ee h Ask the Pes 

Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch.. 4.25@ 6.40 4. : t t ‘00@ 6. 4.50@ 6.25 C¢YClopedia,” the meat packer’s 

Bwes (all weights) cull-common. 1.75@ 5.00 7 . J . f 1.50@ 4.75 ary and guide. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Oct. 27, 
1928, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows. 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
15,500 
12,300 17,629 
17,700 4,595 
10,900 9,66: 
4,200 ‘ 
5,800 


Sheep. 
23,569 
2,868 
5,118 
Anglo-Am. Prov. Co. 1,343 
G. H. Hammond Co. 2,702 
Libby, McNeill & 
ry 1,490 oC a eos are 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,100 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
1,100 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,700 hogs; 
4 am & Co., 8,000 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., 9,300 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 
8,800 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 3,600 hogs; others, 


400 hogs. 
a aie: Cattle, 29,891; 


148,400; sheep, 55,456. 
KANSAS CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

984 

861 

"789 
1,083 
666 

81 


4,414 40,265 27,524 
OMAHA. 


Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 


calves, 7,571; hogs, 


Hogs. Sheep. 
8,528 4,147 
6, 7,500 

3,334 

7,027 

5,493 

23 


++. 8,150 
- 619 


Sheep. 
6,084 


3,6 
8,006 


17,910 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


736 
1,969 
400 


15 

929 

14,549 4,049 
ST. JOSEPH. 


Cattle. Calves. 
727 

385 

245 

459 

11,216 1,816 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs: 
303 = 6,535 

243 = 6,733 
328 

"87 

341 
1,252 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. 
eres 1,670 207 


43,850 


Hogs. 
13,630 
8,139 
5,781 
10,464 


37,964 25,928 


Sheep. 
7,190 
5,300 
3,373 4,886 

50 owes 
8,049 


24,740 


1,301 
18,677 


Hogs. Sheep. 


11,237 
11,727 


1,200 
24,164 


157 


CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
62 
6 


Sheep. 


Mme 
gar 


613 
ae 37 
104 58 
324 418 

87 3.988 tees 


ne 


"196 
81 
936 
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MILWAUKEBR. 
Cattle. Calves. 


kg. Co. 1,980 4,517 
Co., N. Y. 38 eee 
Co 


Hogs. 
16,757 


"810 
102 


Outside buying 
Kingan & Co 
Indianapolis Abt. Co, 
Armour & Co 
Hilgemeier Bros... .. 
Brown Bros. 

Bell Pkg. Co 
Riverview Pkg 


Hoosier Abt. Co.... 
Miscellaneous ...... 
5,268 2,713 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 
Cattle. Calves. 


Cattle. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 
Dold Pkg. Co 
Wichita Dr. B. Co 
Dunn-Ostertag 
Keefe-LeStourgeon 


Calves. 
1,564 603 
26 


Hogs. 


seer 


2,238 629 14,013 
8ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves, Hogs. 


3,871 20,767 
1,389 eeee 


53 
5,686 31,662 
14,248 
66,767 


Armour & Co 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Hertz Bros. 
Swift & Co 5,7 
»953 
755 


13,051 11,176 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ 
for the week ended October 


parisons, 
CATTLE, 
Week 


CORR a Oo eee 29,891 
Kansas City 
*Omaha 


ORNRNG 0 die deoiies coats 148,400 
40, 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Wichita 
Denver ... 

St. Paul .. 


Total 


8 


SEs 


Kansas City 
Omaha ..... 
St. Louis .. 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City ... 
Oklahoma City 
Indianapolis .. 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee .. 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul . 


Total 


| BB ero PRaBSs 
SERFSESSES 


§ 
= 


Sheep. 
1,848 


675 
16 


eee 
see 
a 


691 


Sheep. 
11,930 


19,800 

10 
13,780 
45,520 


purchases by markets 
27, 1928, with com- 


45 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of 
Stock Yards for 
are reported as follows: 


Cattle. 
Mon., Oct. 22... 
Tues., Oct. 23... 


Sat., 

Totals this week .63,139 
Previous week 

Year ago 67,323 
Two years ago... 952 


Year’s receipts to Oct. 
totals. 


1928. 
51,767 
428,612 


ber—— 
1927. 
220,508 249,015 
54,672 
536,366 459,749 
374,659 


livestock at the Chicago Union 
current and 


comparative periods 


42,759 
33,700 
22,751 
39, 
20,468 
4,000 
162,722 
148,403 110,870 
160,566 80, 
18,825 146,155 90,191 


27, with comparative 


14,678 
11,692 
5,000 


81,790 


——Y 
1928. 1927. 
2,014,506 2,368,361 
645,531 591,693 
6,799,714 6,058,950 
3,235,979 3,173,971 


SHIPMENTS, 


Cattle. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Totals this week. 16,922 
Previous week + 17,210 
Year ago 23,786 
years ago. .30,415 


Sat., 


Calves, 


Sheep. 
3,512 
4,504 
5,730 
6,891 
4,210 
3,000 


103 
157 


‘i4i 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICH OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Oct. 27.$14.25 
k 60 


Previous wee! 14, 
927 J 


$ 9.15 
9.70 
9.70 

12.80 
10.75 
8.95 
7.25 


$ 4 $13.00 


Seneae 
as8saa 


Av. 1923-1927 .....$10.90 $9.90 $ 6.50 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
Yards, 


ers at the Chicago Stock 


Cattle. Hogs. 


136,000 


89,531 
154,057 


‘Saturday, Oct. 27, estimated. 
HOG RECHIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICHS. 


Receipts, 
prices of hogs, with com 


average weight 
pariso 


and top and average 
ns; 


Average 


No. 


Previous wee 
1927 


Avg. 1923-1927 


W; 
received. Ibs. 
*Week ended Oct. 27.162,700 

k 148 


gt. ——Pri 
Top. 

$ 9.75 
10.35 
11.65 
13.80 
11.75 


10.40 
7.80 


238 $11.10 


*Receipts i average weights for week ended 


Oct. 27, 192, 


HOG SLAUGHTHRINGS. 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 


ended Oct. 27, 1928. 


Armour & Co, Wo C6u 00 eedbcie eee 


Anglo American 
Swift & Co. .. 
Hammond Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boyd-Lunham 
Western Packing Co. 
Roberts & 0; 


Miller & Hart 
Independent Packing Co. 

:~ a oaing Co. 
Agar Packing Co. 
Others 


(Chicago livestock pric 


tenes 


+++ 15,500 
+ 4,200 
- 12,300 
- _5,800 
- 17,700 
- 10,900 
- 8, 

9,300 
8,800 
7,100 
5,700 
7,100 
- 3,600 
- 32,400 


- 148,400 
- 135,200 
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Jamison’s TWO SEALS i 


storag’ 


prove doubly efficient in 85-Year Test | | = 


The 
: N. Y., 
OU’VE seen doors that were not perfectly fitted in eee capital 


their frames, and gasket material that flattened out = . Neg 

2 cab —— sale of 

and stayed flat because it lacked resiliency. You’ve seen be rr Co, M 
doors that failed to seal tightly after a year or two of — es | = 
service because of these and other faults. SS see Chieag 
What would you think of a door that outlasted the spe 
equivalent of eighty-five years of service and still closed Robe the An 
tightly enough to grip and hold a cigarette paper, so that et eee 
it tore without pulling loose? That is the record made ‘ : plant £ 
by a stock Jamison Door in a breakdown test. The door iat = 
refused to break down and after 500,000 brutal yanks and = Sa Am 
slams the test was discontinued. ¥ 2s 
Now, just why is our seal so efficient? We make our pistes een Tex., 2 
own gasket material, just as we make our own hardware tee ye 
and other parts. We fit everything to rigid standards and = asc | Pulask 
small tolerance. We use two strips of gasket material, | — 
with an air space between. No wonder Jamison’s two Ss | FID 
seals proved doubly efficient in the test. — =| Are 
Write us for a catalog of Jamison products that are built for hard service. ? [ wserssrnaas aRE in cole 
Your signature on your letterhead will he sufficient. Aaa” : eas! : a ° skeptic 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. + 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., VU. S. A. The door shown is a regular Jamison 


FACTORY AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS: bow a EF the oe The 


ev : 
Gay Engineering Corporation detail—lumber, bracing, insulation, hard applyi 


Stanton-Thompson Corporati ware, gaskets, assembly—it is designed to th 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles P paren withstand far more severe conditions yan 


$25 Rourth St. San Francisco 75 West St., New York City than it will ever meet in an actual in- inch st 

stallation. as fun 
the wa 
ribbed 
Ting st 
channe 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


ICE NOTES. 

The R. J. Smith Co., Somerset, Ky., 
will install electrically-operated cold 
storage plants at Somerset and Burn- 
side, Ky. ; 

The Dry Ice Corporation of Texas & 
Louisiana, Houston, Tex., now being 
organized, is planning to establish dry 
ice plants in San Antonio, Houston and 
Fort Worth, Tex., and in New Orleans, 


Mihe Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is contemplating the 
erection of additional ice and cold stor- 
age facilities, approximating $70,000, 
with equipment. 

Erecetion of a cold storage plant to 
cost about $200,000 is planned by The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The Buffalo Cold Storage Co., Buf- 
falo. N. Y., will erect a cold storage 
warehouse to cost approximately $60,- 


000. 

William A. Veechio, Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y,, and associates are planning to build 
a 8-story ice manufacturing and cold 
storage plant costing $250,000 with 
machinery. 

The Burt Cold Storage Co., Newfane, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. 

Negotiations have been completed for 
sale of the Marion Ice & Cold Storage 
Co, Marion, O., to Roy R. Smith of 
Columbus, O., a director and large 
stockholder of the City Ice & Fuel Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

A one-story ice plant to cost $40,000 
will be erected in Philadelphia, Pa., by 
the American Ice Co., subsidiary of the 
Knickerbocker Ice Co., New York, N. Y. 

Contracts for the erection of an ice 
plant for the Texas Ice & Refrigerating 
Co, Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
awarded. 

A modern ice factory and cold stor- 
age plant is to be erected by the Pen- 
nington Produce Co., Sulphur Springs, 
a at Paris, Tex. It will cost $100,- 


The Central Atlantic Service Corp., 
Pulaski, Va., is erecting an ice and cold 
storage plant costing $100,000. 

fe 

FINISHING COOLER WALLS. 

A refrigerating engineer, well-versed 
in cold storage plant construction, is 
skeptical of the results that might be 
had from a wall finish for storage 
rooms described in the October 13 issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

The method referred to provides for 
applying the corkboard insulation to 
the walls by using one and one-half 
inch standard channels on 8 ft. centers 
as furring strips. These are bolted to 
the walls with 5/16-in. bolts. Standard 
ribbed lath is then applied to the fur- 
ting strips with wire, one flange of the 
channels being perforated for this pur- 
Pose. The lath is placed so that the 
Tibs Tun vertically. Portland cement 
Plaster is then applied in the usual 
Manner and tooled to a sand finish. 
a commenting on this construction 

ls engineer says: “This method of 
applying plaster was tried out many 
year ago. For all general purposes 
it has been found that the plaster 


stands up better when applied directly 
to the face of the corkboard. 

“The main point to be considered is 
the waterproofing of the walls to pre- 
vent moisture coming through the 
brickwork and entering the insulation. 
When moisture gets into corkboard, or 
any other insulating material, the in- 
sulating value is destroyed. 

“It will readily be seen that the 
method of finishing the corkboard as 
described above is contrary to the 
proper principles that must be consider- 
ed in erecting insulation.” 


——_%e—--- 


SILVER SERVICE VETERANS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

J. M. Grady, Swift & Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

H. J. Graham, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

U. G. Graham, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cora Graves, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

F. Gray, Swift & Company, 
Neb. 

Wm. Greer, The Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

John Greier, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 
ow M. Greenberg, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 

J. Grgurich, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

H. Griener, 
Omaha, Neb. 
wae D. Guinn, Swift & Company, Omaha, 

eb. 

Cuno Grund, Keane-Loffler, Inc., Ben- 
ning, D. C. 

Wm. Guggenheim, 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. Guinn, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Charles Guthorl, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fay Hacker, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Haggerty, Swift & Company, South St. 


Paul, Minn. 

A. Haines, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Gott Haisch, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Ill. 
M. D. Hall, Wilson & Co., New Haven, 


Conn. 

J. B. Hallinan, George Kern, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

F. Hallows, East Side Packing Co., East 


St. Louis, Ill. 
Wilson & Co., Nebraska 


Mike Halpin, 
City, Neb. 
ne C. Haltenhoff, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


John Handzel, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 
Wilson & Co., 


James Hanley, 
dence, R. I. 

W. Hanrahan, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, WN. ¥. 

Alex Hansen, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A. R. Hanson, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

J. Hanson, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

O. C. Hansen, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

E. Hanouer, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A. Harding, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

T. M. Harding, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Harry Hargraves, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chas, Hatlacher, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Harrigan, Swift & Company, Salem, 
Mass. 

J. Harrington, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

W. T. Harrington, 
New York, N. Y. 

James Harris, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Omaha, 


The Cudahy Packing Co., 


Guggenheim Bros., 


Provi- 


Swift & Company, 


<. M. Hall, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


me Harris, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
eb. 
F. Harvey, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 
0. 


T. S. Hatzfield, Armour and Co., Tampa, 
Guy Haven, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
Fred Haug, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, 
s Saeiie Swift & Company, St. Louis, 


0. 

Michael Healy, North Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

W. Heberle, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

H. Heintzman, Swift 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Harry Heiter, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Edward Henneberry, North Packing & 
Prov. Co., Somerville, Mass. 

George Henry, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 
aa... Herbert, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 


n. 
id Herrick, Swift & Company, Raleigh, 


& Company, 


a: Herring, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
eb. 

J. D. Higgins, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

G. Hillgardner, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

G. Hilton, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


Til. 
nel’ Hiltz, Corkran Hill & Co., Baltimore, 


A. Hoffman, Swift & Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

P. Hofshier, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Garrett Hogner, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Hogan, North Packing & Provision 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Julius Hohm, Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Hans Holdorf, George Kern, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cc. Holdt 
City, Kan. 

C. Holmes, Swift & Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Holt, Swift & Company, St. Jo- 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


Go e. 
seph, Mo. 

Wm. Holt, Jr., William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Wm, Holt, Sr., William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. Holvey, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

G. L. Horton, Wilson & Co., 
Mass. 

Ignace Hosick, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Hriabel, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. Housley, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. J. Howard, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

F. S. Hubbard, Armour and Co., New- 
port, R. I. : 

A. Huenemiller, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. Huges, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. F 

G. Hughes, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Neb. : 

John Hughes, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : 

L. S. Hull, Swift & Company, Norwich, 


onn. 
W. Hult, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 


oO. 

Robert A. Hunter, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Cc. Hurley, Swift & Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

E. B. Hutchinson, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

W. J. Hybki, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Kan. 

Cc. Chi- 


: E. Irvine, 
cago, Ill. 

B. Isaacs, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

J. Issacson, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Cc. W. Jackson, The Cudahy 
Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

E. B. Jackson, Fort Worth Packing Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

a Jackson, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

I 


1. 
Julius C, Jacobs, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Boston, 


Swift & Company, 


Packing 
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rubberized 


























Wirfs PATENTED 


—will save ice 


The one simple, practical and eco- 
nomical method for making re- 
frigerator and cold storage doors 
air tight. Saves money; lasts for 
years; provides lower and more 
uniform temperature. Comes in 
five standard sizes to fit any door. 


Easy to Apply 


Anyone can tack it on. Made with an 
oning core enclosed by a 


and self-adjusting to uneven surfaces. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
E. J.Wirfs Organization, Inc. 


113 South 17th St. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





GASKET 


Flexible, resilient, 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. 


== 


Chicago, Ill. 








al 














Cold Storage Installation | 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Acomne, ” West 22nd St., Piiiedalphia, Pa. 
one Weekuena Bite Weltiagien, De O. 


Paul 8t., Baltimore, 











thicknesses. 


Branch O 














F. Jandra, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
a * Jarema, Armour and Co., Chicago, 
S. M. Jasper, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
—_— Jeck, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
S. Jeness, Corkran, Hill & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
F. Jeter, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


ue: Jetner, Swift & Company, St. Louis, 


0. 
i L. Jewell, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


we Johnson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 


Ay Johnson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 


S. N. Johnson, Swift & Company, North 
Portland, Ore. 

J. . Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. W. Johnston, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Henry Jones, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

H. M. Jones, Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., 
Pottsville, Pa. 

J. Jones, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

M. R. Jones, 
Worth, Texas. 

B. L. Kahn, 


G. H. Hammond Co., 


Swift & Company, Ft. 


Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
F. N. Kahn, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Herman Kalbfell, The Nuckollis Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
K. Kapsewicz, Swift & Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Wm, Focke’s Sons Co., 


Martin Keber, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

C. Keeber, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. A. Kelley, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

J. Kennedy, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Marcus Ketterer, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John King, Wilson & Co., New Haven, 
Conn 


Cc. Kirby, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Paul, Minn. 


Guggenheim Bros., 


Swift & Company, 


St. 


Chas. Klaus, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. C. Klenk, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tom Kloiber, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

J. Klons, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Knapp, John Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

F. H. Knief, Wilson & Co., Chicago, I[I1l. 

Theresa Koch, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

G. A. Kolb, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Martin Kolbezon, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

W. M. Kolder, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

Geo. Koldoff, Armour and Co., Chicago, 

J. Komar, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
a. Swift & Company, Omaha, 
eb. 

G. Kopanowski, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Zz as Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. 
e : Korris, %. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, 
11. 

J. S. Kowalski, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

M. Kramer, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City (Missouri), Kan. 

Ernest Krause, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fred Kreebe, Wilson & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

J. Kreziemen, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. F. Krizak, Swift & Company, 
cago, Ill. 

J. Kruty, 


Swift & Company, 


Swift & Company, 


Chi- 


Swift & Company, Chicago, 
1. 

John F. Kuba, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mathias Kuban, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Til 


A. M. Kuehne, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Frank Kulinski, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. Kunkelman, 
Kansas City, Kan 

J. Kuntorad, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Swift & Company, 


cece 


NOVOID CORKBOARD 


12”x36” and 24"x36” sheets, in 1”, 


14", and 4" 
Write for sample and Bulletin WAS 


CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
345 West 40th Street 


NEW YORE 
es: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 


Hartford, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Troy 


John — Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York, 

Ed ats " Armour and Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. A, Lassiter, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 
Ff Lauber, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Frank Lavinger, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa. . 

B. H. Lawhon, Swift & Company, St 
Joseph, Mo. 

Lon Lee, 
City, Kan. 

G. Lellygren, Swift & Company, South 
St. Paul, Minn. 

F. Lendeman, Swift & Company, South 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Peter Lenfesty, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
A aa Lentz, Armour and Co., Chicago, 

J. P. Letkey, 
cago, Ill. 

Joseph Liberty, Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
* Linski, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


Swift & Company, Chi- 


Ed Lisec, The Cudahy Packing ©, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mike Lisec, The Cudahy Packing Co, 


Omaha, Neb. 
The Nuckolls Packing 


John Lobeda, 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
. L. Lockett, Swift & Company, Saval- 

nah, Ga. 

EF. H. Long, Swift & Company, St. Jo 
seph, Mo. 

Edw. Lothamer, The Canton Provision 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Alfred Lowe, The Cudahy Packing ©. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Arthur Lowenstein, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. Ludden, Wilson & Co. 
Mass. 

F. Lundine, Swift & Company, Siow 
City, Iow 

ré cae, Swift & Company, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

, RE Larnah. Jacob E, Decker & Sons 
Mason City, Iowa 

Frank Lynde, “Wilson & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Joseph Mackin, Otto Stahl, Inc: New 
York, N. Y. 


Boston, 
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YORK SwuccEss is attributable to the fact that 
most refrigeration problems are intricate and 
require the kind of specialized engineering 
ability which YORK engineers are qualified to 
offer. Systems designed, recommended and 
installed by yorK engineers exactly meet the 
peculiar requirements of each user. 





YORK Refrigeration 
onal saves money for the 
ieee jj§ meat industry by mini- 
mizing spoilage and 
waste. The illustrations 
show a YORK installa- 
tion in a modern pack- 
ing house. 


YORK engineers have 
devoted years of study 
to the refrigeration re- 
quirements of thé meat 
industry. YORK equip- 
ment is made in types 
and sizes to meet these 
requirements—whether 
for a great packing 
house or a small retail 
store. 


Ask us to show you how to get the most 
efficient refrigeration at lowest cost. 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
N 


——— 
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Joe Madden, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Cc. F. W. Mader, Wilson & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

: The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
nos Majeski, Swift & Company, Omaha, 

W. J. Malotte, Swift & Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Milton S. Mandel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Chester G. Marhoff, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. W. Martin, John Morrell & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

F. Marquardt, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
— Marsh, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 


R. L. Mason, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

O. G. Matthews, Jacob Ulmer Packing 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Stanley Matuszewski, Armour and Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. Matykiewicz, J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

George Matykiewicz, J. T. McMillan Co., 
St. Paul; Minn. 

Tom Matykiewicz, J. T. McMillan Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

_Wm. Maupin, Wilson & Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

N. May, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 

Leo Meany, Geo, A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 
oi Mears, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


F. M. Mehrings, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

* = Meidlinger, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
aANeD. 

~o Meiser, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 


George Kern, Inc., 


°o. 
J. Melvchar, Swift & Company, Nati 
— oe Til. cere 
¥ elsh, Jacob E. Deck 
Mason City, Iowa. wa atten te 
7 Merkel, Otto Stahl, Inc., New York, 
Fritz Mertens, K - 
oan he eane-Loffler, Inc., Ben- 
Geo. Merz, Sr., William Z itts- 
burgh, 9 Oller Co., Pitts 
. J. Messinger, Gu i i- 
amr 4 ggenheim Bros., Chi 
a ee Mette, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


+ Michels, Otto Stahl, Inc., New York, 


W. H. Milehan, The Cu 
~~ by Kan. ee as 
ller, Jacob Dol - 
nie oe a Packing Co., Buf 
Leon Miller, A 
City, Kam rmour and Co., Kansas 
W. E. Miller, Armo 
city, Fay ur and Co., Kansas 
- B. Mills, John M 
Falla, &. D orrell & Co., Sioux 
Jos, Mitchell, Drummond 
Eau Claire, Wis. ne ee, 
_R. Morland, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
-— E. Moore, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
D. S. Morris, Swift & Co y 
Branch, ~y Company, Long 
5 - Morris, John M 1 <4 
Ottumwa, Iowa. ee eee 
oe ae Morrow, Armour and Co., Chicago, 
— Mosher, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
me Mosrow, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Cc. Mourey, Swift & Company, Nati 
Stock Yards, tL. yedieauaies 
. Mullaly. East Side Packi i 
St. Louis, Til. + inti 
Paul Munsemeier, 
a wom, i ae 
. urphy, Swift & Company, 
City, Kansas. ee ee 
T. EB. Murphy, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. af . ; 
P. M. Murray, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. Ill. 
John Mrzlick, The Cudahy Packi " 
Omaha, Neb. . sete 
C. H. Myers, Swift & Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
J. H. McAlister, 
Sabetha, Kan. 
McBride, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago. 
James McCabe, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Charles McCarthy, John P. Squire & 
Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
McClaren, Swift & Company, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


Swift & Company, 


George Kern, Inc., 


Swift & Company, 
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J. E. McDaniel, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
John McDonald, John P. Squire & Co., 
Somerville, Mass. 
V. McElvain, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
W. M. McGills, Swift & Co., Vancouver, 


B. Cc 

Chas. McGramp, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

G. McGrath, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Swift & Company, 


ll. 

Wm. McMahon, Omaha Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. McPherson, 
Mobile, Ala. 

W. S. McRobert, Swift & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A. McRoy, 
City, Kan. 

P. McWilliams, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cc. Nathanson, Swift & Company, Kear- 
ney, N 


Swift & Company, 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


A. Naugle’s, Swift & Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


J. Neader, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“ Cc. Neil, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 
oO. 
mt Nelson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
eb. 
Tom Nelson, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 
J. Neuner, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


J. Nielson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 


eb. 

W. B. Nichols, Swift & Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

P. W. Nikrant, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
— Nold, Swift & Company, Kansas City, 
an. 

J. Noonan, Swift & Company, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

Louis Novak, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. Novak, The Cudahy 
Kansas City, Kan. 
was Nye, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, 

Gus Newman, Western Meat Co., South 
San Francisco, Calif. 

John Olson, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

E. O'Neil, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

ts J. Olsted, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Packing Co., 


O. Olufson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 


eb. 
z Omada, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 
S. Orme, The Cudahy Packing Co., 


Kansas City, Kan. 

W. E. Osborne, The Cudahy 
Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

D. Ostrum, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

G. E. Packard, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

J. Padea, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Wichita. Kan. 

Jose Padduck, George Kern, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

S. Pairent, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

J. Pardel, 
Til 


E. F. Parker, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Alma Parks, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

F. Parsons, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Peter Pascale, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Paul Paulus, The Canton Provision Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Julius Pawlowski, John P. Squire & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Andy Pearson, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

C. E. Pearson, Wilson & Co., Providence, 
zm & 

W. A. Pease, Armstrong Packing Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

J. Pechanec, Swift & Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

G. C. Peironnet, Wilson & Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

. Perkins, 

Chester, N. Y. 

F. A. Perry, Wilson & Co., Boston, 


Packing 


Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Swift & Company, Port 


Mass. 

Henry Peterman, Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

4 Peterson, Swift & Company, Omaha, 


Neb. 
Nick Pfeiffer, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Veronica Pfeffer, 
Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 


Jacob Dold Packing 
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J. Phillips, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. ony. & 

J. Pierce, Swift & Company (0; 
Pkg.), Chicago, Ill. 7 Oe 

Guiseppe Pisano, North Packing & Pro. 
vision Co., Boston, Mass. 

R. S. Pitkin, Wilson & Co,, Chicago, fy. 

R. D, Platt, The Nuckolis Packing Qo, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Anton Pleiss, The Cudahy Packing Qo, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ye Prender, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


R. Pulham, G. H. Hammond Co., Chj. 
cago, Ill. ¥ 

Frank Pycha, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. L. Przybylski, Swift & Company, gt 
Joseph, Mo. 

Dan Quinn, Armour and Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

Geo. Rapp, William Zoller Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 
mf Radtke, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


R. R. Ralston, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
me Rambo, Wilson & Co., Oklahoma City, 
a. 
H. Rauen, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
I. M. Raymond, Swift & Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

W. Ready, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

. Redd, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 

J. Reese, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


J. Reich, Swift & Company, St. Joseph, 


Mo. 

Fritz Reichert, George Kern, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

J. Relahan, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

H. Rice, Sr., The Cudahy Packing Co, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

T. Richards, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

E. A. Rickard, Elliott & Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 
J. L. Rickart, Wilson & Co., Los An 
geles, Calif. 

J. K, Rickey, The Cudahy Packing Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Anton Riesling, George Kern, Inc., New 


The Cudahy Packing Co, 
Omaha, Neb. 


P. Rimkus, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Oscar E. Rix, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. Roberts, The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

D. Robinson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. Robertson, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

F. H. Robinson, Swift & Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Fred Rodenhaus, Wilson & Co. Ne 
braska City, Neb. 

J. Rodish, Swift & Company, Kansas 


City, Kan. 

H. Rodler, The Cudahy Packing ©, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Curtis Rogers, Swift & Company, 


Kansas City, Kan. 

G. Rohner, United Dressed Beef Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Rollins, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

George Roman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
Fas J. Ronan, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il 


J. Rosenberger, Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

R. Rouseau, Swift & Company, St 
Louis, Mo. 

G. L. Rowe, Swift & Company, New 
York, N. Y 


B. W. Rowland, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ert Bavpet, see Cudahy Packing Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Russell, Wilson & Co., Boston, 


x 
Mass. 

F. Rutkowski, Swift & Company, Chi 
cago, Ill. 


F, W. Rutter, Armour and Co., Bangor, 


e. 

J. W. Ryan, Swift & Company, ‘Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Patrick Ryan, North Packing & Pr 
vision Co., Somerville, Mass. 

Wm. Safarik, Wilson & Co., Springfield 
Mass. 

A. C. Sagert, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 3 

M. Sammuller, Adolf Gobel, Inc. New 
York, N. Y. 











Nove 


—— 
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Eliminate the Weak Link 


CHUTES 


VICTOR 
STANDARD 
ICE CHUTE 


L. A. 


4th 
Atlan 


Allan Ice 
36th and. 
Omaha, 


Roser 
254 W. First South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Southern States Ins. Co. 
Floor Candler 


ta, Ga 





STORAGE . PIPING DOORS 


Waste, the weak link in refrigera- 
tion construction, can definitely 
be see ee ee 
en ee units—the in- 

of doors. —_ “products 
































Annex 


ICING 
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J. Sanders, 
Dallas, Texas. 

S. W. Sanders, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

gS Sapp, 
City, Ki 

Harry Saunders, Armour and Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

Chi- 


H. Scheer, G. H. Hammond Co., 
. Scherbel, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Armstrong Packing Co., 


Armour and Co., Kansas 


me “Y Ill. 


Christian — George Kern, 
New York, N. 

Geo. Schick, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Carl Schleyer, Adolf Gobel, New 
York, a 

Henry Schlotz, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louis a. Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. Schmidt, Swift & Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

F. E. Schmidt, 
York, N. Y. 

Herman Schnutgen, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
me Nee Schuler, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Otto Stahl, Inc., New 


Armour and Co., 


E. Schultz, Plankinton Packing . Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. W. Schultz, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 
a Schultz, Wilson & Co., 
York, N 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Jules a Jacob Dold Packing 
_ Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. Schwed, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, 

Frank Schwering, William Zoller Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. Schwirtz, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Wm.- Schwirtz, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

E. Scott, The Cudahy Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
cing, Ban M. Scott, Swift & Company, Kansas 

t 

W. "geet Swift & Company, 
City, Kan. 

k. Seastrand, J. T. McMillan Co., 
Paul, Minn. 

Cc. E. Seaver, Swift & Company, 
cago, Ill. 
* nes Sebert, Armour and Co., Chicago, 


W. A. Seils, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Al Self, The Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

R. Selvey, 
City, Kan. 

Wm. Sendgraft, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ed Shaffer, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Chicago, 


Geo. we New 


Swift & Company, 


Kansas 
St. 
Chi- 


Kansas 

William Zeller Co., 

“The Cudahy Packing Co., 

J. Shane, a Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, K: 

Kate Shatter, ee Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Shaughnessy, Swift & Company, Port 
a 


Chester, 
in =a Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


Swift & Company, 


= Siffley, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

Jos. ey, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Newark, J. 

Albert Naini, Adolf Gobel, 
York, N. Y. 

M. Skierkuwicz, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

M. P. Slattery, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

Joseph Slavek, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Cc. Slemmer, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. E. Sloan, Armour and Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

C. Smith, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 
on Smith, Swift & Company, Omaha, 

eb. 

J. Smith, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kansas. - 

Luke Smith, Armour and Co., 
City, Kan. 

T. Smith, Swift & Company, 
Neb. 

Thos. —_- The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

W. H. Smith, Swift & Company, South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wm. —. Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, 


Iowa 
R. Sollars, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Kan 


Inc., New 


Kansas 


Omaha, 
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H. + eed Swift & Company, New 
York, 

BE. D. a Swift & Company, 
cago, Ill. 

J. Sperl, Swift & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Hans —_— George Kern, Inc., 
York, N. 

F. in The Cudahy 
Kansas City, Kan. 
“ Stacker, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

Cc. Stahl, 
Paul, Minn. 

Joseph W. Stalger, 
Chicago, Ill. 

7. H. Stampley, 

Co., Dallas, Texas. 

F. Stateman, Swift & Company, 
cago, Ill. 

Ellis Stauffer, 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Wm, St. Clair, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

J. P. Steffens, Swift & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Stein, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

F. H. Stemm, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 
on he ere, Swift & Company, Kansas 

1 y, K 

John Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

M. Stodolny, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Leo Straight, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A. Stranz, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Emil X. Straub, The Canton Provision 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Maude “ts * gu Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, 

G. Strickland, Swift & Company, Kansas 


City, 
G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 


Kan. 
« Stubbe, 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. Sturm, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

I, O. Stutz, Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Patrick Sullivan, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


a, J. Sullivan, Wilson & Co., Fall River, 


8. “Sutlick, zene Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, 
Wm. Swift, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Swift 


Cc. Szynikiewicz, 

Omaha, Neb. 
J. V. Tebo, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. D. Tefft, Institute of American Meat 


Packers, Chicago, Ill. 
M. Tesmer, G,. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
St. 


Chi- 


New 
Packing Co., 
Swift & Company, South St. 
Roberts & Oake, 
Armstrong Packing 
Chi- 


The Canton Provision 


& Company, 


cago, Ill. 

G. A. Tharme, 
Joseph, Mo. 
oa Thomas, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

H. F. Thomas, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R, Thomas, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Swift & Company, 


Ill. 

Al, Thompson, Fort Worth Packing Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ben Thompson, Fort Worth Packing Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

R. B. Thompson, a. Supply Co. 
(Swift sub.), New York, N. 

Geo. D. Tietjen, North ae & Pro- 
vision Co., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

L. Timmerman, Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A. Tinnell, 
City, Kan. 

L. Tokas, 
Ill. 

Jos. Tomascovitz, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
s J. Treausg Swift & Company, Moose Jaw, 
ask. 

FEF. ‘J. Tuck, Swift & Company, Caldwell. 

L, E. Turney, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. W. Tufner, Armour and Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

F. F. Tuverson, Swift & Company, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

M. Urban, Swift & Company, St. Louis, 

0. 

Frederick Url, Wilson & Co., 
Haven, Conn. 

F. Vanatta, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


Swift & Company, Chicago, 


New 


1S Varva, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Roy W. Vaughn, Swift & Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Joe Velupek, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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G. Veselich, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

John Vitek, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 

Fred Vogel, Keane- Loffler, Inc, Ben. 
ning, D. C. 

Frank Voyta, Armour and Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Cc. N. Wade, The Canton Provision Co, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Frank Wade, The Canton Provision Co, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Lulu D. Wagner, Armour and Co., South 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Alois Wahlig, Adolf Gobel, Inc. Ney 
York, N. Y. 

D. A. b dag 9g? The Cudahy Packing Co, 
New York, 

George Walker, 
cago, Ill. 

S. Walker, The Cudahy Packing Co,, 
Kansas City, Kan 

A. W. Walls, "swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hred Walter, The Cudahy Packing Co, 
Newark, N. J. 

Wm. Walters, 
York, N. Y. 

W. Warrill, 
Dallas, Texas. 

John Washington, 
South St. Joseph, Mo. 

F. Webster, Swift & Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Wm. Wehner, Adolf Gobel, 
York, N. Y. 

Al. Weidman, Swift & Company, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

A. Weklikowski, 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James R. Welch, John P. Squire & Co,, 
West Medford, Mass. 

H. E. Welhener, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Armour and Co., Chi. 


Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
Armstrong Packing (po, 


Armour and Co, 
Inc., New 


Jacob Dold Packing 


Swift & Company, Kansas 


Armstrong Packing © 


Armour and Co. Chk 
The Cudahy Packing © 


Minn. 
m. C. West, John P. Squire & (, 
cord, N. H. 
Cuno ‘ey Keane-Loffler, Ine, 
Worth, Texas. 
Wm. Wilihauck, Corkran, 
Armour and (Oo, 
South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Willis. “Armour and Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
J. Wilson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wm. Winford, Swift & Company, Sioux 
Neb. 
Joseph, Mo. 
og oe, Otto Stahl, Inc. New 
Ill. 
nox Ill. 
Charles Zahn, Jacob Dold Packing ©, 
cago, Ill. 
Ha. Ziehr, Otto Stahl, Inc., New York 
wit Fink, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New Yoth 


Ill. 
te Wencek, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. ; 
J. A, Wentworth, Elliott & Co., Duluth, 
W. L. Wesley, Swift & Company, &t 
Joseph, Mo. 
wm 
Holbrook, Mass. 
¥F, W. Whitcomb, Wilson & Co., Con- 
W. W. Wilde, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Benning, D. 
J. J. Wilhinson, Swift & Company, Ft 
B. Willerford, The Cudahy Packing Co, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hill & Co, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Calvin W. Willis, 
Ed. neal a and Co., National 
Stock Yards, 
M. F. Willson, Armour and Co., Bemidji, 
Minn 
City, Kan. 
Edward Windisch, William Zoller Co, 
S. Winn, Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 
City, Iowa. 
Cc. Wirth, Swift & Company, Omaha, 
W. Wise, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 
A. D. Woodward, Swift & Company, 
ae Wright, Armour and Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 
York, N. 
M. J. ad, Armour and Co., Danville 
Thos. Young, Armour and Co., Chicag® 
Ill. 
L. Yourt, Swift & Company, Chi- 
B. Zachary, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Louis Zavorski, 
Aug. Zellany, 
Omaha, Neb. 
John a Zimmermap, Otto Stahl, Inc., New 
York, 
E. Zorkowski, The Cudahy Packing © 
Omaha, Neb. 
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LISTEN IN 
on this business conference! 


Leavers in many fields of indus- 
try and trade will meet with the 
editors and publishers of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., Novem- 
ber 15 and 16 at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, to discuss trends in busi- 
ness and cooperative trade develop- 
ment. 


If you cannot drop in for these ses- 
sions, as we cordially invite you to, 
you can—by tuning in your radio— 
hear Mr. William Butterworth, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce 


of the U. S., speak on “Business 
Cooperation as a Public Asset.” The 
National Broadcasting Company, 
recognizing the importance of the 
conference to business, will broad- 
cast this key address over the sta- 
tions named below. 


The Editor of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, which is a mem- 
ber of The Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., believes that you will 
want to be sure to hear at least Mr. 
Butterworth’s contribution to this 
important conference. 





WEAF New York 
WGN Chicago 
WGR Buffalo 
WCAE Pittsburgh 





Listen in November 16 
9:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8:30 P. M. Central Standard Time 


WRC Washington 
WTAG Worcester 
WLIT Philadelphia 
KSD St. Louis 


WCCO Minneapolis 


(Subject to change. See station programs in local 


7:30 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6:30 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


WGY Schenectady 
WOC Davenport 
WOW Omaha 
WJAR Providence 





papers N: ber 16) 








THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Alyy 


The A.B.P. js a non-profit?organization whose members have pledged themselves to a 
working code of practice}lin which the interests of the men of American industry, 


trade and professions are placed first---a code 


d editoral pages, 





classified and verified paid subscribers, and honest eo wen ee of dependable products. 
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J.C.Wood - Robt. Burrows 
Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
Central ‘Uture Provisions - Grain «® Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


e 
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J.C.Wood & Co. 
105 W. Adams Street ——__BROKERS_“Cnicaco 








F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 























C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 


Offerings Solicited 





WS fake & Company, Jn: 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH, All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 














ate 








Charles A. Streets, Broker 
Buying and Selling 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 


824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 








—e 
H, P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 








eae 








JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “‘Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 





SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 


Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. 

















H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 














W. P. Battle & Co. 


Cotton Seed Products 
57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


Memphis 




















Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


.G-JAMEs COMBANN 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON 
Cross Code 





We specialize in taking 
care ci the require- 
ments of buyers located 
all over the United 
States and Canada. Of- 
ferings telegraphed 
promptly on receipt of 
inquiries. 








Beef, Provisions, Packing 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, 
Bird Guano 


ry: 


House Products, 
On request, our com- 


plete provision, fresh 
meat, packinghouse 
products, tallow and 
grease daily market 
quotation sheets will 
be mailed to any mem- 
ber of the trade free of 


Whale Guano, 








We trade in Domestic, C rop ’ . 
Australian, New Zealand and South charge; also our pe: 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 


al. Eu 


ical market reports. 








ot 
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Chicago Section 


Charles A. Hughes, of the Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., was 
in the city this week on business. 

Fred M. Tobin, president of the 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. 
y, was a visitor in the city this week. 

H. L. McWilliams, salesmanager of 
the Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
was a visitor in Chicago last Saturday. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 29,831 cattle, 6,841 calves, 
65,171 hogs and 53,402 sheep. 


The many friends of E. C. Merritt, 
general manager of the St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., St. Louis, will be 
glad to know that he is rapidly recover- 
ing at his home from a recent opera- 
tion. 

Ralph H. Daigneau, head of the pro- 
vision department and a director of 
Geo, A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
was in Chicago this week with Mrs. 
Daigneau, to attend the Minnesota- 
Northwestern football game. 


Arthur Jones, of Marples, Jones & 
Co, Ltd. Liverpool, England, prom- 
inent in the British trade provision and 
foreign representative of Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., stopped off in Chicago for a 
few days on his way to the Hormel 
headquarters at Austin, Minn. 

Provision shipments from. Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 27, 1928, with 


comparisons, are reported as follows: 
Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 


Cured meats, Ibs.. .21,233,090 24,723,000 23,589,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. .35,213,090 35,081,000 41,106,000 
lard, 1 9,621,000 13,520,000 8,355,000 


en 


GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 

The German casings market was 
quiet during September, according to 
cable advices to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Rounds were firm in 
price but sales were not as heavy as 
last year. There was a fair demand 
for good quality middles. Hog casing 
Prices were reported on the upgrade, 
with better business being done on this 
class of goods. 

The casing demand in France was 
fairly active during the month, with 
prices firm at $125 to $130 per 100 
sets.for North American beef middles 
and $65 to $70 for Brazilian. The 
North American product sold in great- 
€ quantity even at the higher price, 
owing to superior quality. 

In Czechoslovakia the beef casing 
market showed only a small turnover 
during September, as prices for both 
the American and Russian product 
Were regarded as high and buyers took 
only what was necessary for their cur- 
rent needs. Demand for sheep casings 
Was satisfactory with firm prices, while 


e hog casings experienced the usual 
Seasonal slow market. 


DEATH OF GEORGE LONG. 
Funeral services for George Long, 
who died at the Milwaukee hospital on 
Sunday, October 21, at the age of 51, 
1928, were held on Wednesday, October 
24, at Cudahy, Wis., with burial at Ar- 
lington cemetery. Since 1919 Mr. Long 
had been divisional superintendent of 

Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
He was born at Napanee, Ontario, 
Canada, and began his business career 
at the age of 12 as a messenger boy for 
the Cudahy Packing Co. at Omaha. In 
1901 he went to Cudahy, Wis., to take 


THE LATE GEORGE LONG. 


charge of the glue factory of Cudahy 
Brothers Co., and in 1919 was promoted 
to divisional superintendent in the 
packing plant. 

He was a member of the board of 
trustees of the former village of 
Cudahy, now the city of Cudahy, 
and at the time of his death 
he was a trustee and president of the 
Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. Mr. 
Long gained recognition as a man of 


exceptional ability and his general . 


characteristics brought him a well-mer- 
ited popularity. 
a 
HARRIS IN NEW OFFICES. 


John P. Harris, chemical engineer, 
specializing in meat packing, edible oil 
and filtration problems, has secured suite 
1306 in the new Engineering building, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, where 
he will have ample space and com- 
modious quarters. He will be at home 
after November 1. The telephone num- 
ber remains 7336, but the exchange is 
changed to State instead of Whitehall. 

The offices of the Industrial Sales 
Co., Inc. have been changed to the same 
address as Mr. Harris handles their Nu- 
char. This is headquarters for all 
kinds of deodorizing, clarifying, and 
purifying materials. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Keller Brothers, Buffalo, N. Y., meat 
products, have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $60,000. 

The mill of the Taylor Cotton Oil 
Co., Taylor, Tex., has again been 
placed in operation after being idle for 
about a year. This company succeeds 
the Citizens Cotton Oil Co. 

Henry L. Houston, manager of the 
local branch of Armour and Company, 
Great Falls, Mont., was killed recently 
while on a hunting trip by the acci- 
dental discharge of his gun. 

The Whitesboro Cotton Oil Mill, 
Whitesboro, Tex., was destroyed by fire 
during the middle of October. The 
loss was between $100,000 and $125,000. 
The plant will be rebuilt, it has been 
announced. 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., which as reported in a previous 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
recently re-incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000 preferred stock and 500,000 
shares of no par value, has filed its ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the secre- 
tary of state of Minnesota. As ex- 
plained previously the reincorporation 
of the company is in connection with 
plans for expansion. 

fe 
AUGUST MEAT CONSUMPTION. 

The apparent consumption of fed- 
erally inspected meats during August, 
1928, with comparisons, is reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics as follows: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 


Pounds. 


408,000,000 
382,000,000 


Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
Per Capita Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
PORK AND LARD. 
Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
Per Capita Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 
Per Capita Consumption: 
August, 1928 
July, 1928 ‘ 
Per capita consumption of all meats 
during August, 1928, was 8.3 lbs. As 
compared with August, 1927, per capita 
consumption of beef during August, 
1928, was .6 lb. less; pork and lard, .4 
Ib. less; lamb and mutton, .1 Ib. less. 
—< 
CASINGS IMPORTS FROM PERU. 


Certificates covering shipments of 
animal casings to the United States 
from Peru will be issued by the Peru- 
vian Government in future in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, according 
to notification given the United States 
embassy at Lima, Peru. 


550,000,000 
560,000,000 


4.6 


44,000,000 
39,000,000 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 
Nov. 1, 1928. 


v. 1, I 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1928. 
Low. Close. 


cess 11.60b 
11.40 11.60 
11.52% 11.70 
12.50 


12.50 
12.10 


13.30ax 

12.50 

bs 12.10b 

SHORT RIBS— 

Oct. ...12.47% 12.50 12.40 

Dec. ...11.75 11.75 11.50 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1928. 


Open. High. Leow. 
LARD— 


12.40 
11.50 


Close. 


11.60n 
11.60b 
11.72% 
12.10b 


11.60 

11.72% 
12.07% 
12.22% 


Mew. .. Bhi 11.60 
Dec. ...11.72%-75 11.75 
Jan. ...12.07% 12.10 
Mar. ...12.27% 12.27% 


CLEAR BELLIBS— 


SHORT RIBS— 


Oct. 
Dec. sas 


Open. Low. 


LARD— 

Oct. ...1L.57% 
Nov. ...11.5714 
Dec. «..11.70 11.70 
Jan. ...12.00 12.00 
Mar. ...12.20° 12.20 
May ...12. : 12.30 


High. 


11.5744 
11.57% 


11.40 


11.50 11.45 

11.25 11.25 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1928. 

High. Low. Close. 


11.40ax 

11.40b 

11.57% 
2. 


11.25 
11.42% 


40 
Dec. ...11.50-52%) 11.57% 
Jan. ...11.90 12.00 
ae os sete 
May ...12.25 12. 12.20 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Ort. .. ER R 12.02% 
OT. sock h 12.00 


12.02% 
12.00 
11.90b 
12.00 


12.40n 
10.50 
eoce . 11.00ax 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1928. 
Open. Low. Close. 
LARD— 


10.50 


11.3214 11.40b 


12.47%ax 


12.25ax 
12.30b 
12.50b 


10.60 
11.00 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1928. 
Open. Low. 


10.60 
11.00ax 


Close. 
11.37% 
11,55 
12.00 
12.17 
es sess 12.35ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Nov. ..12.30 12.30 
BOE. cics-ceee esos 
Jan. ...12.25 12.25 
SHORT RIBS— 
Dec. ...10.90 


12.25 
12.25 


12.25ax 
12.15ax 
12.25b 


11.12% 10.90 


12.22\%ax 
12.40ax 


11.3744b 
11.55 


12.00 
12.17%ax 


11.07%ax 
11.00b 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATs 
Beef. 


Week 
ended Oct. 31. Cor. 


No. No. No. No. 
> -~ = 


A 


eecenP cee comeecen FH 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
Rib roast, It. end 45 
Chuck Roast 

Steaks, 





Bak SBSKELSR 
Mises ceeStesecweaces ee 


Stews ... ecvese 
Chops, shoulder ....25 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 


suseg 


ew 
Should 
Chops, 


Loins, 8@10 av. 
ins, 10@12 av. 

, 12@14 av. 
14 and over 


Hindquarters 
Forequarters 


Shoulders ............... 18 


ets .. 
Rib and loin 


Butchers’ Offal. 


z 
22 


ee ee 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bois. Sach. 

Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago...... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Zi 
Dole, OE: MUA < cnccccsavncaaun i) 


Large crystals ht SS oe 8 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda.. 4 

Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refd. gran...... 
Small 


Pee eereeeeesesesee 


Large crystals 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis... 8 
Crystals to powdered, in 


Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 


Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Obb 
cago, PPTTTITTTT TTT TTT 
Medium, car lots, per ton, 


bulk .. 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. 
Sugar— 
“Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
onan sg ee 
econd sugar, Dasis ...ceseccesees 
Syrup, testing 68 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York... 
gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%).. 


seeeceeseree 


Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


costae 


BRAZILIAN HIDE EXPORT TAL 


An increase in the export tax @ 
hides shipped from the state of 
Brazil, from 3 to 7 milreis per 
was authorized by an act of the sti® 
legislature effective September 1, 1988. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 

Oct. 31, 1928. 

prime native steers 23 
native steers 20 

16 

15 

li 

ol quarters, choice. . @31 28 


Fore quarters, choice... ‘ 19 
Beef Cats. 


Loins, No. 
pon Loins, No. + 
Short Loins, No. 1. 
stter Short Loins, No. 2. 
Steer Loin Ends’ (hips) . 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2. 
Cow Loi _ -. 
Short 
} 4 Loin a (hips). . 
Steer Ribs, No. 1 
steer Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 
Cow Ribs, No. 
Rounds, No. 


Gow Chucks 

Steer Plates ....++e+-+e- 
Medium Plates .... 
Briskets, No. 1 

Steer Navel Ends 

Qow Navel Ends... 

Fore Shanks 


Sirloin Butts, No. 3 

Sirloin Butts, No. 2 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 
een -20 


Hanging Tenderloins 
Beef Products. 


Choice Carcass 
Good Carcass .. 
Good Saddles 
Good Backs .... 
Medium Backs .. 


leads, each . 


Fresh Pork, E 
Sra: ee lbs. a i. 


a 
& 


Cor. week. 
1927. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.. 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style sausage, smoked Sian 
Frankfurts in sheep casings... 
Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Smoked liver ge in hog bungs. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.. < 
Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialt 
Minced luncheon — eee 

Tongue sausage ... 

Blood sausage ... 

Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.. 
ee Cemvelet ccccccscccccce 
Holsteiner PPTTTTTTETI TITEL TT 
B. ©. Salami, choice..........+eseee0s 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 
B. ©. Salami, new condition..... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies.... 
Genoa — Salami 
Pepperoni . oe 
Mortadella, “new * condition ee 
Capicolli ° 
Italian style hams............. 
Virginia hams . 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small 2 to crate..... 
Large tins, 1 - CEACR co cccccccccccscocs 
Frankfurt style — in sheep casings 





eeeeeeseeesee 


link’ sausage in peck ga— 
"small = ? = SEE teensnenstenostyecne 8.00 


Large tins, 
SAUSAGE ‘MATERIALS. 


Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
gs 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat 


Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 
Dr. bologna bulls, —! lbs 
Beef tripe 

Cured pork tongues “(can. trim.) 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
oun _(. 0. B, CHICAGO 


Domestic round, 180 pack......... 
Domestic round, 140 pack 

Wide export rounds......... 
Medium export rounds............. 
Narrow export rounds...... 

No. 1 weasands 

No. 2 


mr pono 


pot ws 


gs 
Large nm .. bungs 
Medium prime bun 
Small prime bungs 
MND. cp enecesceweee 


Stom: 
Quotations. for ‘Targe Jots. | Smaller quantities “at 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. | 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........scecceseees 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.......seeeeeeee 19:00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. poesia RON 20.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. + og egupenenpbamectatas - 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl.........see-- ‘9.00 
in tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bb! > 58.00 

es, short cut, 200-lb. ecepees 71.00 

*"BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Mess pork regular . 
Family back pork, "20 to 34 pieces 
Family a pork, 35 to 38 pieces 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
— POR cw ccccccccccescecs 


Side ®8d8 989 
: ie -: 


seeeeees 


Oak por 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.75 


57 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barreis, black iron hoops.$1.55 
k barrels, 


1L.dis 
black iron hoops. 1.80 1.85 
L.T74, 
White oak ham tierces............ 5 
Red oak lard ti 


PCOS... cece ee ecees 2.224% Q@2.25 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.424% @2.45 


OLEOMARGARINE,. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
e in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.0.b. Chicago ......csceseses 
White —— = Sen & >. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. Chicago 
Nut, 1 1b. o—, f.0.b. Chicago...... 
(30 “a Ib. 1b, sold, packed tubs, 

eB8, 
Pastry, 60-lb. tube, ried. Chicago.... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 

Extra short ribs 

Short clear middles, 60-lb. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs. 

Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 

Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs.. 

Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs. 

Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 

Regular plates ss 
SHUI Naw b s cagcdeens bclseeckicghimeesase d 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs @27% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 
Standard reg. =. 14@16 lbs 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs. 

Fancy bacon, 
Standard bacon, 
No. 1 Beef Ham Sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 lbs. 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 

Knuckles, 5@9 lbs. 

= hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Oil.........sceceess 


15 
13 
18 
12 
12 
11 
11 
pak 
14 
12 
12 


_ 
_ 
. 


Prime steam, loose 

Prime steam, cash in tierces. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. 


890988 
PeERRE 
BReesee 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 9% 
Prime packers tallow.......ceccesceess 9% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a............ 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.... 

Choice white grease..............eee0s 

A- RO QPORSS cc ncccccccccsrepeecess 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid. 

Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a....... 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......0+.5-:. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in Le f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt. 
White, deodorized, in bbls. c.a.f. ‘Chgo. 104 10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls...........10%@10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., 1£.0.D.......0+. @ a 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ sue 
Soya : er’s tank, f.0.b. —_ 4a 8% 
Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom nom. .10 10% 


ABBOo "8000 
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Ground. 
28 
18 
40 
10% 
18 
1.10 
38 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Retail Section 


Here is A Meat Shop Built Out of Meat 
Scraps 


Meat scraps that the cat and 
dog didn’t get account for the 
existence of the building pictured 
here. 


In the little west Texas village 
of Fort Davis, 22 miles from a 
railroad, a man named John A. 
Dumas started a meat market 
about five years ago where other 
men had failed. 


He set a pail by his meat block, 
and every scrap of waste that he 
scraped off the wood he scraped 
into that pail. 

And every day or so this bucket 
of scraps went into a boiling pot. 
Soap came out. 

A Dollar a Day from Scraps 


Dumas sold his home-made 
soap to. local housewives, and 
when he figured up at the end of 
the year he found that he had 
turned just about exactly $365— 
a dollar a day from soap made of 
scraps. 

This meat dealer was doing 
business in a small shack of 
boards and adobe brick. With his 
soap profits he began to build a 
small concrete structure. One 
wall, then another, of the shack 
was torn out and concrete substi- 
tuted. Then a rock and cement 
front. 

At first his shop floor was 
hard-packed earth. He put down 
concrete in front of the counter 
for his customers. 

Then when he got more “soap 
dollars” he put down concrete 


behind the counter for himself. 
And so on. 

He did the work himself, 
patchwork, piecemeal. But gradu- 
ally he got a building that housed 
his market and a _ restaurant 
counter where he served steak, 
eggs, buns and coffee. 

Building a Real Business 

By the spring of 1928 he had 
enough of a property and a busi- 
ness to borrow money and build 
the structure shown here. It is 
50x55 feet. On the upper floor 
are some office rooms and a dance 
hall. 

On the ground floor is his 
roomy market and a big restau- 
rant room that he leases. Part 
of one side of this big building, 
and part of the front, and some 
of the floor, and part of a middle 
partition are the walls of the 
original little structure that he 
put up practically by himself. 

“Saving meat scraps made it 
possible,” Mr. Dumas declares. 
“And soap boilings will keep 
right on paying off something of 
the new debt each year. 

“A dollar a day keeps the cred- 
itors away,” he adds with a smile. 

Every retailer can’t make soap. 
But every retailer can “save the 
scraps” and build a successful 
business. 

——o—_— 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


LeRoy Burton has purchased the 
meat business of Jacob M. Smith, 433 





eka 











MEAT ESTABLISHMENT OF JOHN A. DUMAS AT FORT DAVIS, TEX. 


Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Gerald Peterson, North Powder, 
has opened a new retail meat m 
to be known as the City Meat Marke 

The Fairway Market of L. M, Gay. 
son, Mora, Minn., was recently dap. 
aged by part of it falling into excay. 
tion on an adjoining lot. 

The meat market of C. D. Hutchi 
124 First Ave. E., Oskaloosa, Ia., ig 
be remodeled, the cost to be approxi. 
mately $2,000. 

Sam Hellar, Seattle, Wash., has pur. 
chased the retail meat business of J, 
A. Weigel, 9225 Reinier Street. 

A new meat market has been openaj 
by George W. Evans at 115 Legion 
Way, Olympia, Wash. 

Parshall & Nelson have taken oye 
and will operate the meat market 
1602 State St., Racine, Wis. 


A new market has been opened gf 
Drayton Plains, Mich., under the map. 
agement of James Saylor. 


The Economy Cash Market, was re. 
cently opened by Mare Shelly at ( 
quille, Ore. The market is entirely ney, 
sanitary and modern in every respect, 
Kirk Shelly, a brother, is to be ii 
charge. 


A change in the proprietorship of 
the Knox Meat Market, Glenns Ferny, 
Ida., has taken place, Harry W. Knox 
having sold the business to Ernest 
Fromel and Joseph Moerseck. 


The meat department of the Grand 
Central Market, Bremerton, Wash., has 
been sold to J. H. Newman. 

O. C. Brandes and Hoffman Bros, 
have purchased the meat business of 
Kessler & Stafford, Banks, Ore. 

The Columbia River Meat Co. an 
nounce the purchase of the George 
Chambers Meat Market in West S& 
Helens, Ore. The acquisition of the 
Chambers market brings four meat 
markets under the ownership of Carl 
R. Hallberg. Besides St. Helens, mar- 
kets are located at Rainier and Clats 
kanie. 

The equipment of the Waldport Meat 
Market, Waldport, Ore., for a number 
of years operated by T. T. Pankey, has 
been purchased by Paul R. Williamsoh 
who took possession immediately. 

A new retail meat market will soon 
be ready for business in the Seamat 
Building, Myrtle Point, Ore., under the 
management of Frank Davis and Ba 
Howe. It will be known as the Myrtle 
Point Meat Co., and the equipment wil 
be of the best and latest type. 

Harry Wolfe, local butcher of Seat 
tle, Wash., has taken a three-year lease 
on the corner store-room in the W: 
Building, and is having it remodeled it 
preparation to opening a meat 
to be called the Farmers Market. The 
Longview market on Commerce Ave. 
which he operates will be moved into 
the Willard building store-room. 

——4-——— 

You can’t run a successful meat shop 
without good bookkeeping. uv 
bookkeeping system is not up to 
write THE NATIONAL PRO 
ER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Tl 
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Beef and Veal Prices 


Cutting Tests Show Necessity 
for Proper Figuring 


If a constant percentage of 
profit is to be made on each cut of 
meat sold by a retail dealer, there 
must be maintained a uniform 
spread between the wholesale 
cost and the retail selling price. 

Beef and veal prices have been 
advancing steadily, and the re- 
tailer believes it necessary to ad- 
yance his selling prices per pound 
if he is to maintain his usual 
gross profit. 

It is necessary for the retailer to 
figure constantly if he is to know how 
to price his meats so as to make a liv- 


A Pacific Coast wholesaler who be- 
lieves in helping his trade in this way 


‘recently made cutting tests on a beef 


carcass and a calf earcass, the results 
of which (as is his custom) he dis- 
tributed to his trade. 

In sending these tests to THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER this dealer, M. F. 
Weber of Oakland, Calif., writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Having been an ardent reader of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for many years, 
and knowing your interest in helping 
the retailer, I am sending you copies 
of cutting tests recently made by us 
for the benefit of retailers in this dis- 
trict, 

These figures were received with en- 
thusiasm by our trade, and I believe 
will be of interest to all Pacific Coast 
dealers who read THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. We had over 500 retailers 
at this demonstration, and my own spe- 
cial price charts were used. 


Beef Carcass Test. 


The beef carcass weighed 583 lbs. 
The wholesale selling price was 22c, 
bringing the cost of the carcass to 
$128.26. 

If the retail dealer who bought this 
carcass desired to make 27 per cent of 
the selling price of 22c per Ib., he would 
have had to figure his selling price for 
the entire carcass at 30%c per Ib. 

The advanced selling prices given on 
the test are figured to yield the re- 
tailer a total of $48.88, or a fraction 
over 27 per cent of the selling price. 
The various cuts, their weights and the 
selling price per pound of each follow: 


TEST ON BEEF CARCASS. | 
Advanced 
Selling 
Prices 


Actual 


Weights Total 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Prime rib roast (6 rib 
prime end) 
Hamburg or stew 
Kidney 
Chuck roast or steak.... 
Neck end of chuck 
Rib boil 
chuck) . 
Shin meat (tongue piece) 9% Ibs. 
Shin bone (center cut). ..19% lbs. 
Knuckle and rump bo 
Cross rib roast 
Plate boil beef 
Plate rib boil 


_ 
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$177.14 
Selling price 
Wholesale cost...$12 


Gross profit $ 48.88 or a small fraction over 
27 per cent of the selling price. 


Calf Carcass Test. 


The calf carcass contained the hide, 
liver and lungs, the carcass being 
credited with the returns from. these 
before the test was made. The carcass 
with the skin on and the pluck in 
weighed 104 lbs. and cost 23c per lb. or 
a total of $26.00. 

The returns from the skin, liver and 
lungs was $3.84. The weight of the 
skinned carcass was 88 lbs., and the 
net cost after deducting the credits, 
$22.16 or 25.19¢ per lb. 


For the retailer to make 27 per cent 
of the selling price of a 21.19c actual 
cost, the selling price per pound would 
have to average 34%c per lb. 

As in the beef test, the advanced sell- 
ing prices shown on the chart are 
figured to bring the return for the car- 
cass to $30.77. This would leave the 
retailer a gross profit of $8.61, or a 
fraction over 27 per cent of the selling 
price. 


TEST ON CALF CARCASS. 

Advanced 

Actual Selling 

Weights Prices 
Leg veal (whole) > 41c 
Large loin chops 7 ts 50e 
Small .loin chops 55e 
Prime rib chops a 45c 
Shoulder rib chops 9 Ibs. 35c¢ 
Round bone shoulder chops. . 45c 
Breast 8 Ibs. 25¢ 
Neck 4 lbs. 20c 

Shank 5 Ibs. 12%c 
Veal loaf (lean trimmings). 4 lbs. 40c 
Waste and loss in cutting.. 8 lbs. Oc 


88 Ibs. 


Total 


Lb. Mewes 
SSBSSREERSE 
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Selling price $30.77 

Wholesale cost $22.16 
Gross gain $ 8.61 or a fraction 
cent of the selling price. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


informa- 
of Tne. to meat 
customers 


building up trade. it it out and use it. 


STUFFED EGGPLANT. 


Among the fall vegetables, eggplant 
is one which receives less attention 
that it deserves. It is most often served 
fried or sauted. Your customers who 
are fond of this vegetable will ap- 
preciate the following recipe. It comes 


The opinions of specialists 
in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


‘‘Meat Retailing’ 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
For Sale by 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 














from Gudrun Carlson, director, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

One medium-sized eggplant; one cup 
of left-over ham, chicken or lamb; two 
slices of stale bread, one cup of left- 
over gravy or soup, one tablespoon of 
bacon fat, one teaspoon of chopped 
onion, one teaspoon of chopped parsley. 

Parboil the eggplant for ten minutes 
and cut in two lengthwise. Scoop out 
the pulp and combine it with a stuffing 
made of the ingredients given hereto- 
fore. Refill the shells, sprinkle the top 
with fine bread crumbs, dot with but- 
ter and bake in a moderate over for 
half an our. 
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New York Section 


‘AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The Washington Heights Branch had 
a large attendance at their special 
meeting on Wednesday evening of last 
week, when health certificates were is- 
sued to.those who passed the exami- 
nation. A number of the members told 
President Charles Hembdt they had 
made tests, using his chart, and found 
to their astonishment they had been 
losing money. 


Mrs. William Kramer and Mrs. A. 
Werner, jr., are to be congratulated 
upon the selection of the prizes donated 
for the card party held on Thursday 
afternoon of last week at the Hotel 
McAlpin by the Ladies Auxiliary and 
for their work on that occasion. Prior 
to the card party a short business 
meeting was held, at which time it was 
decided to hold a theatre party on Mon- 
day, November 19th. Tickets can be 
secured from the president, Mrs. 


Charles Hembdt, 598 West 178th Street, 
New York. The hostesses for this oc- 
casion are Mrs. Charles Hembdt and 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr. 


On October 24th Mrs. Oscar Schaefer 
gave her husband, an active member of 
Ye Olde New York Branch of the State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, a 
surprise party in celebration of his 
birthday, which occurred on that day. 


A. F. Grimm of Park Avenue, who is 
well and favorably known in the meat 
trade in all sections of the country, 
celebrated a birthday last Thursday. 

a 


ITALY’S CANNED HAM DUTY. 

The Italian import duty on canned 
ham has been increased by a reclassi- 
fication of 11is commodity. This prod- 
uct was formerly dutiable at 15 gold 
lire per 10 kilos, but under a new 
classification the duty is increased to 
25 geld iire per 100 kilos. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics at Chicago 
1928, as follows: 


and three Eastern markets on Nov. 1, 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 ibs. up): 
iD phibiakanpecebegacsccesssguecae $23.50@25.00  $24.00@25.50 $25.50@27.50  $25.00@26.00 
___ ETE ap RRC eRR reR Rae 22.00@24.00  22.00@24.00  23.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : : 
PD daetbdnnnbesecse+cesesoncacnsed 24.50@26.50 ww ewww eeee 26.00@27.50 26.00@27.00 
SE etehb bs dbds 004 cage ccceccénesecce 22.50@24.50 == wwe ne eeeee 23.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
STEERS (500 ibs. up): 
MED .b55066606000000603sc0000cs0% -50@22 19.50@22.00 19.00@23.00 18.00@23.00 
DD ntienedoe ce deewwnocccecocsccécs 15.50@17.50 17.50@19.50 17.00@19.00  ~—s.... ow eee 
STEERS: ( 
YBARLING: (300-550 Ibs.) 
DE shabhuhbesbessseeésse>cssbeed se 25.00@27.00 .......... 26.50@28.00  —s ....... 2 ee ee 
DE ELEC ebbd bidet nhuheskstasudend 23.00@25.00 ==... ss ee 24.50@26.50 2... eee eee 
BEE Sikiensowensnects8on0kconsnaeks SEED. peicccedese). | watibwasanh -~)s. onsinspeses 
Cows: 
eet chs thie s darn hb nwennetecn 16.00@17.00 17.50@18.50 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
NT eintn cs ik > bac ante ass Guns Seber e 14. 16.00 16.50@17.50 16.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 
NE SE Tae 13.00@14.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Fresh Veal aon, aan Carcasses 
ecccce Ey .00 24.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 25.00@26.00 
$0006 O00 Rs os btcenescoeuecesses 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 23.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
PL, Shidmssoesdens os edsvonscestom -00@21.00 19.00@21.00 00@ 23.00 30.00028 00 
DEN GeUhbeebe o<eccebesaeosconebes 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 = ....2... 
OALF: (2) (3) 
Choice ........ oe 19.00@21.00 sw wn ene eee 21.00@23.00 _............ 
Good . . 17.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 18. 21.00 19.00@20.00 
PD bonaddabeshenss$osceseessncse 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 15. 18.00 16.00@18.00 
bbeeaneduphendacescecpcnce.so 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton 
LAMB: (38 Ibs. down) 
REED cccesecces , 23.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@26.00 
Good .. . 22.00@23.00 23.00@ 24.00 24.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 
PEED eoncncosccscecces soccccceseses 20.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@ 24.00 21.00@23.00 
GI cccweccccccenessccccccccceses 18.00@20.00 19.00@ 21.00 20.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 
LAMB: (89-45 Ibs.) 23.00@24.00  24.00@25.00  25.00@27.00  24.00@26.00 
rats Sabncsh sch khosesho~ sh 22.00@23.00  23.00@24.00 * 24.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
Medium . wo... iil 1 LTT 20.00@22.00 —-21.00@ 23.00 —-22.00@ 24.00 -21.00@ 23.00 
anne iene bbe osd v.csantnncceecey 18.00@20.00 ease abaies 20.00@21.00 innate eb ee 
LAMB: (46-55 Ibs.) 
GANSD cccccccccccccscccsscsseecccseces 21.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 20.00@ 23.00 22.00@23.00 
GBeeE cccccccccccccccccecccccseccccces 20.00@21.00 21.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 20.00@ 22.00 
MUTTON: (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Geel 2 .ccccccccccvccsscccccccocsseses 11.00@13.00  11.00@13.00 —12.00@13.50 —_13.00@14.00 
ED ce ncncced cntocecvescccessonsebss 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 
Vehebwed ak énds hus bebe bewekees 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 
Fresh cat Cuts 3 
EEE ey Race EE 20.00@22.00  23.50@25.00  22.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 
EE Mons 00m bc0e nave es akaceusd 19.00@21.00 23.50@ 25.00 22.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 24.00 
BED Py Bons sccccscccessnccsopesse 18 22.50@24.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@ 23.00 
BE Bee Be dccccccsccsccsséipoccccns 15.00@17.00 19.00@21.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. le, Skinned: 
8-12 Ib. av.......- = econewosveceess 16.00@17.00 Ss... ee ee eee 16.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
we Miiccuboscocedssseccndocedde:  ¥s¥iesveqcs SEUE TO occ ceeds 16.00@17.00 
: Boston Style 
4B ID. BV. cece ccc cccenecccccccseces 6 S| ees eee ere 19.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 22.00 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets............ OS eee ey Aer yay ieee ELEY Sc tara rs eee 
TRIMMINGS: 
TORTIE ccvcccccccccccccccccccccocces Se on nace 2 ene capes Ole eee aek eh 
BE  woccnctcavacocccsocessnecbeconce RED, eek ccees  — eececteeds” ~ Wescbbcbes 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTEs, — 


After many lengthy conferences, an 
amicable settlement was reached in the 
kosher meat situation on Mo a 
this week; shops reopened and th 
trade is again buying. & 


B. A. Braun, vice-president and gep, 
eral sales manager, Jacob Dold 
ing Co., Buffalo, was missing at the 
convention, due to unexpected cireum 
stances. He looks forward to being 


present next year. 

Edward Wilson and Charles H, 
meiser of the provision depa 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, re: 
in New York for a few days after 
convention, the former leaving for 
ton early this week. 












S. B. Dietrich, of the East Side 
ing Co., East St. Louis, while 
East availed himself of the oppo 
of witnessing the Cornell-Pring 
football game on Saturday. His § 
Richard is one of the half-backs on 
Cornell team. : 


William Von Bargen, manager of the 
dry sausage department, Armour am 
Company, in New York, passed away 
last Saturday while attending to his 
duties. He had been with the compam 
38 years and his loss will be keenly teh 
by his associates. 


Other out-of-town visitors this week 
were Ira Newman, United States Coli 
Storage Company, Chicago; John § 
Agar, Agar Packing Co., Chicago; A 
L. Eberhart, Cross, Roy Eberhart é 
Harris, Chicago; D. J. G 
broker, Chicago; and Robert Burrow of 
J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 


Swift & Company visitors this week 
include J. F. Smith, head of the — 
department, and F. J. King, 
house provision department, Chi 
who spent a day at the Jersey 
plant. T. E. Ray, branch house é& 
partment, New York, is in Chicago, 
while R. H. Hull, manager Swift Soap 
aga Cambridge, Mass., is in New 

ork. 


Max Trunz, Inc., has arranged w 
increase its capitalization from 
shares, no par value, to 100,000. shares 
no par value, common stock. The rd 
ployes of the company will be given 
privilege of purchasing some: of the 
issue and the balance will be disposed 
of by the banks. No change in the 
management is contemplated. The nev 
three-story building which is now being 
constructed on a plot 75x100° feet a 
joining their present plant on Lom 
bardy Street, Greenpoint, bids fair ® 
be ready early next year. Hog cutting 
and lard rendering operations will k 
handled there exclusively, which wil 
permit of the present equipment bem 
used for the preparation of pro 
and the manufacture of other suppl 


Following is a report of the Ne 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat. fish, pow) 
try and game seized and destroyed? 
the City of New York during the we 
ended October 27, 1928: Meat—brow 
lyn, 90 lbs.; The Bronx, 9 Ibs.; Qu 
30 Ibs.; Total, 129 Ibs. Poultry # 
game—Manhattan, 212 Ibs. 
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BELL’S 


Patent Parchment 
Lined 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


TheWm.G.Bell Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Salesrooms: 
425-485 E. 108nd &t. 








189 State St. 
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A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


LY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 406 East 102nd St. 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


| 
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Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended October 20, 1928: Meat.—Brook- 
lyn, 4 lbs.; Manhattan, 9 -lbs.; the 
Bronx, 4 lbs.; Richmond, 2 lbs.; total, 
19 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 9 Ibs. Poul- 
try and Game.—Manhattan, 399 lbs. 


New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co. 
have had the following visitors this 
week; Dr. J. J. Hayes and H. J. Koe- 
nig of the general superintendent’s 
office; J. D. Lusk and J. D. Andrew of 
the engineering department, S. D. 
Warner, sausage department, and R. J. 
Bell, refinery department, Chicago. 


ee 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
Oct. 27, 1928, with comparisons, as fol- 
lows: 


CHAIN STORES ORGANIZE. 
Upwards of 50 chains, operating 


more than 16,000 stores and doing a bus- 
iness of more than $750,000,000 a year 
are represented in the newly: formed 








the first time. The new association 
supersedes the National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association, which has func- 
tioned in the grocery field almost ex- 
clusively for the past eight years. 

The organization has heen formed to 
do constructive work in the opposing of 
improper business methods and illegit- 
imate trade practices, and the combat- 
ting of unfair and uneconomic legisla- 
tion affecting all chain stores, as well 
as the promoting of efficient and econ- 
omic methods of distribution. It will 
also give the public information con- 
cerning the economies and advantages 
of chain store distribution. 

Present officers of the Association 
are predominately men from the groc- 
ery field, due to the fact that the cr- 
ganization’ had its inception at a con- 
ference of chain store grocers. These 
officers are: President, E. G. Yonker, 
president of the Sanitary Grocery Co., 
Washington, D. C.; vice-presidents, F. 
H. Massman, vice-president National 
Tea Co., Chicago, Ill.; Edward Dale, 
vice-president Safeway Stores, Oakland, 
Cal.; Harry Roulston, president Thomas 
Roulston, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, H. C. Bohack, president H. C. 


Inc., 


Co., 











Week Cor. 
pee ea weak, Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; secre- 
~ drsd. meats: Oct. 27. week. 1927. tary and general manager pro tem, 
eers, carcasses .. 6,009 6,878 8,2661% 
Cows, carcasses .. ” 850 992 1,022% Godfrey M. Lebhar. . * $ 
innate hs 115 71 The executive committee includes in 
Veals, carcasses... 9225 8.410 12,150 addition to the officers, T. E. Jamison, 
nll ye pened ‘aes president Jamison Stores Co., 
Beef cuts, Ibs. ....218,756 488°5731%4 355.993 Roanoke, Va., William H. Albers, pres- 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ..1,275,710 1,442,933 1,341,862 ident Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Local slaughters: ; H. C. BOHACK. dees Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ward Melville, 
Bitte Bers co 6,420 2288 10,628 National | Chain Store Association, vice-president Melville Shoe Corpora- 
pebbled 63. 584 BA Gal siess Which will bring all types of chain tion, New York. Headquarters will be 
ME esc voces 52,314 60,801 57,583 stores into one big organization for in the Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
= 
e 
Per Sei on Sigs ) %~ Delicious! 
Frankfurters , ‘ 


Corned Beef, Boiled H Ww, +) 
Head Cheese, Met Lut Ready toEat Meats 


| Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas 








Delicatessens—Meat Markets—Food Shops Served 
3rd AVE. AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 

$13.00@14.00 
6.00@ 7.50 
6.50@ 8.50 


Steers, best 
Cows, medium 
Bulls, light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, prime 
Calves, com. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


$12.00@14.75 


i 
comin, SOS 9.50@10.50 


Lambs, spring, culls 
Sheep, fat 


LIVE HOGS. 


160-210 lbs 
medium 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


$10.00@10.25 
@10.00 

@ 9.50 

) 8.00 

D) 8.50 


DRESSED BEEF. 


a co 


Choice, native heavy.. 
Choice, native light... 
Native, common to fair. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs.......-..- ‘ 
Native choice, —— 400@600 lbs 
= cho! 


Senman @o Salt Sous... - 15 


BEEF CUTS. 


secre eeseeeeere 


FEF 


FLSRBE 


eeeeeeeeseee 


and ribs....25 
and ribs....22 
and ribs....20 


peEEREE 


i 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


: 
gf 


reg. 8 lbs. avg.. 





ce 
5 
beehige signa teas 


Med. to common calves. ° 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
Lambs, prime . 


Sheep, good “€ 
Sheep, medium .... 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 


average 
Pork tenderioins, fresh 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 ibs. ave. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 
Butts, boneless, 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 21 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 
average 17 
Pork trimmings, 
Pork trimmings, 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 Ibe. 


extra lean 


regular, 50% lean.... 


e 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 32c 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.. 44c 
Sweetbreads, beef ........... coos «68 
Sweetbreads, veal ............-.-$1.00 
Beef kidneys ..... 20¢ 
Mutton = cocccces 

Livers, 

Oxtails 


a pound 
a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals.. 2.80 3.35 
Prime No. 2 Veals.. 2.60 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded Gruby 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, per Ib., via express....30 @35 
Ducks, other nearby 25 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


extras (92 score) 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


owls—fresh—dry party to box—fair to 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...29 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...24 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @33 


Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, ag ; = 4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
ib. . 7 a 


Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, I 
Fowls—frozen—dry _pkd.—fair to rosa to box: 

Western, ‘ @30 


Western, 
oT = 
Ww 


Ducks— 
Long Island, spring 


Turkeys—W estern—spring @55 


uabs— 
White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per lb 
Squabs, 9 lbs. to doz. lbs 
—-@—— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 


New York, a and Philadelphia, week ended 
Oct. 25, 1928 


@65 
@55 


20 23 24 25 
45% 46% 47 47% 
7 


4 47% 48 
47% 47% 47% 48 
48 4814 


48% 49 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
hutter—90 score at Chicago. 

45% 45% 45% 45% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 

week. week. year. 1928. 1927. 

Chicago ...26,005 24,509 26,489 2,650,255 2,759,305 
N. Y. ....44,418 46,999 43,044 2,948,191 3,122,351 
-11,233 14,026 10,704 ‘1,102,350 1,083,250 
aeee 16,370 11,158 13,251 965,842 937,695 


45% 46 


Boston ... 
Phila. 


98,026 96,692 94,388 7,666,638 7,902,601 


Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Same 
Onhand week-day 
Oct. 26. last year. 
18,230,805 


Out 
Oct. 25. 
199,427 
229,811 
109,032 
54,425 


592,695 


Chicago 

New Werk. 
Boston .... 

Phila. . 42,800 


83,271 





57,022,149 


November 3, 19% 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, = 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium ae bulk, — 
per 100 lbs. 
Ammonium eulghate, double teen, per 

100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 4 

B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory...... 5.50 & 19 
Fish guano, eo baprenees ammo- 

nia, 10% B. 5. 

Fish scrap, vb an lod Hd ammonia, 

3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. » ac a 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, aa Ibs. spot.. @ 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% : 

B. PB. Un, BUNK. 4c ccccccccseseendue 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.45 

Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 -_ 50 bags, 

per ton . 

Bone wal, raw, 4% par 50 bean; 


Acid po Bratt bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% occescceces 


Potash. 


ure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 
per ton........ 


basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef, 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 
Meat Scraps, Ground, 
50% 


55% .. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
Round cy bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs, 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 =e 


eereees 


See weer eseeesessenes 


Thigh bones, avg. 88" to 90 ‘Ibs., per 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. ' 
Horns, avg. 734 0z. and over, No. 28.250,00) 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 


Qe 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK, ~ 
Receipts of live stock at New ¥% 
for week ended Oct. 27, 1928, e 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. 
Jersey City 


Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks BOO sas. 


Emil Kohn, 
alfskin 1 


Specialists in skins of 

consignment. Results talk! 

mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 


Lincoln Farms F ody 
Corporation — 
Collectors and Renderere @ 


poe FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry 


Office: 407 B. Sist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 011 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey Ci 






































